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This London treasure-house, with its array of antique silver and old Sheffield plate, dazzles an American vacationer. 
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Shopper’s Guide to Britain 


ASHMERE Cardigans for $15. Scottish 
C tweed jackets for $17. Leather suit- 
cases for $25. No wonder every year 
more and more Americans take their 
vacations in Britain! 

Not only are British prices staggering- 
ly low by American standards, but the 
rate of exchange is in your favor. 

if you have your purchases sent direct 
to your ship or plane, you pay no British 
purchase tax. To cap it all, the United 
States Government lets you bring back 
$500 worth of treasure duty-free. 

You'll find shopping in London, one of 
the world’s oldest shopping centers, a 
completely satisfying experience. The 
clerks all speak English. They thoroughly 
enjoy waiting on you. 


(Napoleon called the English a nation 


of shopkeepers and they liked him for it.) 

But don’t forget that some of the best 
hunting is outside London—antiques, 
damasks, china, furniture, and Britain’s 
proud regional tweeds—Harris, Donegal, 
Orkney, Cheviot. Every region has its 
own cloth and patterns, dyed with in- 
imitable local dyes, often handwoven, 
sometimes even handspun. 

When you come home, you'll distrib- 
ute largesse on a grand scale. Irish linens 
and laces, fishing rods, leather golf bags 
and saddles, and for the children—kilts in 
one of the 600 registered tartans. 

So write down everybody’s sizes and 
see your Travel Agent. For free literature 
write Box 314, British Travel Association, 
336 Madison Ave., N.Y. C.; in Canada: 
90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, Ont. 








BOOK FIND CLUB SELECTIONS PEOPLE ARE TALKING ABOUT 


“My intention .. . is to tell the story of 
Bernard Shaw’s life from my personal 
knowledge of him. He knew that I had 
begun it, had, indeed, read what I had 
written, and he hoped that I would finish 
what I had begun because, so he said, ‘you 
will understand the Irish side of me 
better than anybody who is not Irish’’’. 


“The crime had split 
open a small crack in 
the surface of the world, 
and we could see 
through into the evil 
that was yet to emerge.”’ 





MEYER LEVIN—"COMPULSION” 
One of the great psycho- 








pages; 20 illustrations. Pub. at $7.50. 











ST. JOHN ERVINE—"BERNARD SHAW” 
The full, intimate story of Shaw's meteoric career—the 
world he lived in, the company he kept, the legacy he 
left . . . spanning nearly a century of dynamic history. 
Pungent, revealing, many-sided as the man himself. 640 


logical novels of our time 
. . . probably without equal 
for drama and the deepest 
kind of compassion and 


‘The Outsider is a man 
who cannot live in the 
comfortable, insulated 
world of the bourgeois, 
accepting what he sees 
and touches as reality. 
He sees too deep and 
too much, and what he 
sees is essentially 
chaos.”’ 








understanding. “A masterly 
achievement,” says the New 
York Times. Pub. at $5.00. 














COLIN WILSON—"THE OUTSIDER” 


The most provocative book of the year, 
ranging over a century of literature in 
philosophy, history, art and religion. The 
author probes the fundamental human 
predicament and gives us a blueprint of 
the malaise of the soul of mid-20th Cen- 
tury man. “An intellectual thriller,” says 
TIME Magazine. Pub. at $4.00. 





PONS Eee NS 


Any 3 for only $325 


BERNARD SHAW, COMPULSION, THE OUTSIDER and the other books 
pictured here are representative of the selections regularly offered 
to members of THE Book Finp Cus at savings up to 50%. These 
are among the most stimulating and informative books by the out- 
standing writers of today. They are intended for people who want 
to keep abreast of the most significant ideas, discoveries and ad- 
ventures in every important area of human experience. 


TOMORROW AND TOMORROW AND TOMORROW. 
By Aldous Huxley. Huxley at his most varied, 
Startling and readable best, his unrivalled erudition 
and intellectual virtuosity touching on a great range 
of human knowledge. Pub. at $4.00. 


A PIECE OF MY MIND: Reflections At Sixty. By 
Edmund Wilson. A reflective view of contemporary 
experience — the religious, political and cultural 
scene. Some titles: War, Europe, Russia, The Jews, 
Education, Sex, Science. Pub. at $3.75. 


Membership is both easy and rewarding. Each 
month you receive Free our literary magazine, 
The Book Find News. In it you will find a care- 
ful report of our forthcoming selection. If you 
like it, it will arrive automatically; if not, you 
simply return a form which we provide saying, 
“Send me nothing.” Or you may order from our 
list of over 100 other books, all current, all 
choice. And, you participate in the Book Find 
Club Bonus Pian and receive one Free book for 
each four selections you purchase. Begin your mem- 
bership now by accepting any three of the impor- 
tant books shown here—all three for only $3.95! 


THE POWER ELITE. By C. Wright Mills. A thought- 
ful, carefully documented scrutiny of the new “‘top- 
drawer” g class of America...the men and 
women now at the pinnacles of fame and power and 
fortune. Pub. at $6.00. 


THE GREAT CHAIN OF LIFE. By Joseph Wood 
Krutch. A wide-ranging discussion covering the 
whole spectrum of life on earth... from one-celled 
animals to the giant mammals. An exciting challenge 
to the tidy “laws of nature.” Pub. at $3.75. 


(Retail Value up to $18.50) 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 

215 Fourth Ave., New York 3 23-2! 
Please enroll me as a member and send 
me, for only $3.95 plus 24¢ postage and han- 
dling, the 3 books I have indicated below. 
1 am to receive Free the monthly Book 
Find News. | agree to buy at least 4 addi- 
tional books during my first year of mem- 
bership, and I am to receive a Free Bonus 
Book for each four books I purchase. I 
may cancel my membership without obli- 
gation at any time after accepting four 
Selections. 


CD Bernord Show: (CD Tomorrow & Tomorrow 
His Life, Work & & Tomorrow 
Friends A Piece of My Mind 
Compulsion The Power Elite 
The Outsider The Great Chain of Life 





(Please Print) 
Address. 





City, ‘one__ State. 


Same price in Canada: Address 105 Bond St., 
2, Ont. 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 














THe REporTER’s NOTES 





A Job Well Done 


Honors seem deserved all around for 
the achievement of a solution to the 
explosive problem of how to get Is- 
raeli forces to withdraw from the 
lands they occupied last November 
without going back to the situation 
that prevailed before they attacked. 
Premier Ben Gurion may take the 
palm for wise moderation at the final 
moment. So can Secretary-General 
Hammarskjéld, because of whose 
stewardship the U.N. has not been 
wrecked by the too many burdens 
that have been imposed on it. 

A medal seems in order for French 
Premier Guy Mollet and Foreign 
Minister Pineau. As proven friends 
of Israel, they helped convince Ben 
Gurion that he could trust the word 
of our Administration. Secretary 
Dulles, for once, was not the victim 
of his own guile. Using his nego- 
tiating skill at its best, he won back 
much of the prestige he had lost. 

Seen in retrospect, perhaps the 
greatest hazard of the Gaza-Aqaba 
impasse was that it erupted con- 
stantly from the tables of negotiation 
into the diplomacy of the front page. 
The trouble with rival speeches, 
handouts, public accusations, and TV 
appearances at a moment of extreme 
sensitivity is that they breed passions 
as against thought, and lead men into 
taking up public positions from 
which there later may be no retreat. 
It is to the credit of the principals 
concerned that they realized before 
long that appeals to the world sound- 
ing board were getting them no- 
where and that they had better 
return to the art of diplomacy. 

Everyone gave way a bit over 
Gaza-Aqaba. The United States, by 
stepping in where it first did not wish 
to tread, has now made a greater 
commitment for the protection of a 
viable Israel than it had intended 
a month or two ago. The United Na- 
tions, for its part, has somewhat 


modified its position that its Expedi- 
tionary Force would stay only as 
long as invited by the host country. 
It will be given “prior notice” before 
Nasser can make it pack up and de- 
part, and this notice will be enough 
to alert all the world. What we have 
now in Gaza and Aqaba is a de facto 
situation in which U.N. forces, once 
in, cannot readily be shunted out. 

On the Gaza Strip, there is going 
to be, according to the newspapers, 
a “Burns fence” set along the Israeli 
border, which until now has re- 
mained unmarked. On their side of 
the fence, the deployment of the 
U.N. forces will be like a trip wire 
that Nasser and his fedayeen had 
better not step on. The still 
somewhat loose Eisenhower Doc- 
trine is another wire stretched across 
the Middle East. Close by, on the 
Mediterranean, there is the U.S. 
Sixth Fleet. 

At least in Aqaba and on the 
Gaza Strip, if not in the Suez 
Canal, things have not exactly gone 


back to the status quo ante. Ben 
Gurion has some reason to be satis. 
fied. The licking he inflicted on the 
Egyptian Army hasn't hurt him any. 
He waged a limited war with limited 
objectives, and certainly never asked 
for Nasser’s unconditional surrender. 
Respectfully, we would like to 
bring this fact to the attention of 
General Eisenhower. It proves that 
under certain conditions, war stil] 
pays. These conditions, we submit, 
are two: that the international com- 
munity does its job of preventing the 
extension of hostilities, and then, of 
course, that the war is won. 


Of Motes and Beams 


The gamy saga of Life Among the 
Teamsters now unfolding before a 
Senate committee has inevitably pro- 
voked a shaking of heads and a mut- 
tering that something must be done 
to curb the iniquities of labor. 
Clearly, Dave Beck and his union are 
overdue at the cleaner’s, but since 
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Let Ghana prove a point: that to be free 

A nation must have served a tutelage, 

Be ruled to know what government can be, 
Be taught by elders how to come of age. 


Nkrumah knew injustice in the raw 
And learned oppression in a prison cell, 
But now he wears the wig of British law 
And Britain's Parliament is his as well. 


And he can prove that banners, blood, and hate 
Are not the womb of stable liberty 

But only kickings of an embryo state 

Far from fruition and maturity. 


Nkrumah knows; he learned the hardest way 
To set his people free: not overnight 

In a blind rage, but on that hard-won day 
When they had graduated to the right. 


—SEC 
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A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
PEOPLES Winston S. Churchill 
(0 Vol. 1: The Birth of Britain 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.50 
(C0 Vol. 2: The New World 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.50 


(0 THIS HALLOWED GROUND’ ss Bruce Catton 
PRICK TO MEMBERS: $4.25 


( THE LAST PARALLEL Martin Russ 


PRICE: $3.95 

(DD THE NUN’S STORY Kathryn Hulme 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.75 

Walter Lord 
PRICE: $3.95 
(0 THE LAST HURRAH Edwin O’Connor 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.95 
MacKinlay Kantor 

PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.25 
(0 THE LAST ANGRY MAN Gerald Green 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.95 

(J MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR Herman Wouk 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.95 
John Gunther 

PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.25 


( DON’T GO NEAR THE WATER 
William Brinkley 


[) DAY OF INFAMY 


(1 ANDERSONVILLE 


(C) INSIDE AFRICA 








PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.75 


How many ratrel you mean to read-and never did? 





(0 THE AGE OF ROOSEVELT 
Vol. 1: The Crisis of the Old Order 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.50 
(CD THE TRIBE THAT LOST ITS HEAD 
Nicholas Monsarrat 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.50 
C) GIFT FROM THE SEA 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
DE LUXE BOXED EDITION—PRICE: $5.00 
(CD SPRING ON AN ARCTIC ISLAND 
Katharine Scherman 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.95 
[] STOPOVER: TOKYO John P. Marquand 
PRICE: $3.95 
John Hersey 
PRICE: $3.00 
() THE TONTINE Thomas B. Costain 
(2 VOLS.) PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.50 


() AUNTIE MAME 


C) A SINGLE PEBBLE 


Patrick Dennis 


PRICE: $3.50 
] NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS Mac Hyman 
PRICE: $2.95 
C) GREENWILLOW B. J. Chute 
PRICE: $3.50 


( THE WAR OF THE REVOLUTION 
Christopher Ward 
(2 VOLS., BOXED) PRICE TO MEMBERS: $5.95 


SOME RECENT BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB CHOICES 


(— UN SEARCH OF ADAM Herbert Wendt 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.50 
Richard Bissell 
PRICE: $3.95 

[) LONG DAY'S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT 
Eugene O'Neill 
PRICE: $3.75 


(1) SAY, DARLING 


C) DAYS TO REMEMBER 
John Gunther and Bernard Quint 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.95 
C) IMPERIAL WOMAN Pearl S. Buck 
; PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.25 
C) A NIGHT TO REMEMBER Walter Lord 
PRICE: $3.50 
() THE DEAD SEASCROLLS Millar Burrows 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.95 
] GREAT RIVER Paul Horgan 
(2 VOLS., BOXED) PRICE TO MEMBERS: $5.95 
[] GODS, GRAVES AND SCHOLARS 
Cc. W. Ceram 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $5.00 
() THE BIBLE AS HISTORY Werner Keller 
PRICE: $5.95 
) DIVIDED WE FOUGHT 
Edited by David Donald 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $5.95 
( THE FIRST FOLIO OF SHAKESPEARE’'S PLAYS 
in a Facsimile Edition Prepared by 
Helge Kékeritz and Charles Tyler Prouty 





PRICE TO MEMBERS: $6.95 





Does not this list show that the books you want to read are, more often than not, Book-of- 
the-Month Club choices? Why not make sure you do not miss similar good books next year? 
As a member, you will pay, on the average, 20% less for them than otherwise ...and you 
will share in at least $12,000,000 worth of Book-Dividends given free each year to members 


*% THE SELF-CHECK you have made above 
may reveal a sobering fact: the extreme de- 
gree to which you have allowed the irritating 
busyness of your life to keep you from the 
books you promise yourself to read. There is 
a simple way to break this bad habit: mem- 
bership in the Book-of-the-Month Club. Your 
only obligation, as a member, under the spe- 
cial offer below, is to buy six Club choices 
during your first year of membership. Every 
month the Club’s distinguished Editorial 
Board chooses one outstanding work as the 
Book-of-the-Month. But in addition, the Club 


BUY ANY ONE OF THE ABOVE BOOKS 


makes available other widely discussed books 
as Alternates. The list above is a good ex- 
ample of the wide range of books always 
available. 


* YOU BUY WHAT YOU PLEASE « As to the 
Book-of-the-Month, you buy it only when you 
want it. You receive a full and careful re- 
port about it in advance of its publication. 
If you judge it is a book you would en- 
joy, you let it come. If not, you may send 
back a form (always provided) specifying 
some other book you may want. Or you may 


simply say, “Send me nothing next month.” 


* THE BOOK-DIVIDEND SYSTEM ... WHAT 
IT 1S ¢ After your sixth purchase, under this 
special offer, for every two Club Selections or 
Alternates you buy, you receive, free, a valu- 
able Book-Dividend. This unique system is 
member profit-sharing, similar to what hap- 
pens in any consumer co-operative. A fixed 
proportion of what you pay is used to manu- 
facture enormous editions of other books, each 
of which is a Book-Dividend given without 
charge to members. 























BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A1053 





AS A NEW MEMBER AND YOU WILL RECEIVE 


Free 


IF YOU AGREE TO BUY FIVE OTHER 
BOOKS DURING THE NEXT YEAR 


THE OXFORD / 






© emeremen 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club.* 
I am to receive, free, Tue Oxrorp UNiversat Dictionary, im- 
mediately, with the purchase of my first book, indicated below. I 
am also to receive without charge a needed metal bookrest. I agree 
to purchase at least six monthly Selections—or Alternates—dur- 
ing the first year I am a member. Thereafter, I need buy only 
four such books in any twelve-month period to maintain mem- 
bership. After my sixth purchase, with every second book I buy— 
from among the Club Selections and Alternates—I am to receive, 
free, the current Book-Dividend* then being distributed. I have 
the right to cancel my membership any time after buying six 
selections from the Club. (A small charge is added to cover post- 
age and mailing expenses.) 
PLEASE NOTE: A ‘‘Double Selection’? — or a set of 

















books offered to 
members at a special combined price—is counted as a single book in reck- 
oning Book-Dividend credit, and in fulfilling the membership obligation. 
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AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME 













(Choose one of the books listed above) 





DICTIONARY 


Retail Price $25 


2544 PAGES 


PUBLISHED BY OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS... LATEST EDITION 







































Mr, 
SEITE, sesnoesnornseccconennennscsncoensnmncsonornnsssoosnocnsaten 
Miss (Please print plainly) 
ALSO Address 
GIVEN: 
A City Postal Zone No. State | 
NEEDED Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Club ships to Canadian 
members, without any extra charge for duty, through Book-of-the-Month 
METAL Club (Canada), Ltd. 
BOOKREST 

















*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 
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“The inner content 


of Islam.” 
—Christian Science Monitor 


The Call 


OF THE 
Minaret 


By KENNETH CRAGG 


“Gives us a clue to the proper 
form and dimension of Chris- 
tian-Muslim confrontation in 
this troubled time.” 

—T he Christian Century 


“Islam is not only a religious 
faith but a communal alle- 
giance and a social order. 
Cragg has little faith in ap- 
proaches based on oil conces- 
sions or treaties of mutual as- 
sistance. For lasting under- 
standing between Christians 
and Moslems, the West must 
‘go deeper than interest, pru- 
dence or policy into areas of 

spiritual communication.’ ” 
—Time 

At all bookstores * $6.25 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 








114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 amu 








even the sins of the Brotherhood can 
be helpfully viewed only in perspec- 
tive, we immodestly refer our read- 
ers and the Senate to Paul Jacobs's 
two-part article on “The World of 
Jimmy Hoffa,” which appeared in 
The Reporter issues of January 24 
and February 7. 

In the Teamsters Union, as Mr. 
Jacobs has shown, “no clear line of 
demarcation separates management 
from labor.” Inextricably tied up with 
a trucking industry that came into 
its own in the days of the bootlegger 
and the hijacker, it has always 
tended, in its higher reaches, to share 
the ethics of the trade. 

Thinking of themselves as_busi- 
nessmen rather than leaders of labor, 
the Hoffas and Becks have often 
bailed out employers with funds 
from the union treasury and occa- 
sionally set up innocuous unions for 
them at a price. Perhaps it is no 
wonder, therefore, that Congres- 
sional scrutiny of their doings has 
come to nothing in the past. Only 
four years ago a _ Republican- 
controlled committee called off an 
investigation of Hoffa, allegedly in 
return for his support of a Republi- 
can Senatorial candidate. 

Perhaps it is no wonder, either, 
that Portland’s Oregon Journal has 
gone very lightly on the present 
committee’s revelations and that the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, which 
systematically kills its syndicated 
columns when they attack Dave 
Beck, has played down the whole 
investigation. According to Murray 
Kempton in the New York Post, 
even Senator McCarthy has been 
remarkably sensitive to the “harass- 
ing” of Teamster witnesses. 

All this indicates to us that the 
venality of the Brotherhood can 
neither be studied in a vacuum nor 
viewed primarily as a problem of 
“organized labor.” 


‘Gotong Rojong’ 


Amid the many recent visits of for- 
eign leaders to Washirgton there 
still stands out the one made by the 
personable President Sukarno of In- 
donesia last spring. Wreathed in 
smiles as he descended from his 
plane in the May sunshine, shaking 
hands and embracing children in the 
crowd, he told one and all of his love 
for America and particularly for “my 


4 


great teacher,” Thomas Jefferson, 
and he did go as a pilgrim to Mon- 
ticello. Jefferson’s views on freedom 
had set “a big fire burning in Indo- 
nesia,” Sukarno declared, asking God 
“to give Jefferson the best place in 
heaven.” 

The enshrined American’s ideas 
were being implemented in Sukarno’s 
own new republic, he assured us. 
Therefore, he told a joint session of 
Congress. “Have no doubts about 
democracy in Indonesia.” 

Everyone agreed that the visit was 
a great success. 

Half a year later, however, Indo- 
nesias No. 1 Jeffersonian began to 
speak another language. He told his 
own people that “For the time being 
our democracy must be a guided 
democracy—thus not a democracy 
that is based on conceptions of lib- 
eralism.” Last month, he explained 
what this meant. For Indonesia, 
democracy “imported” from the West 
was “wrong”; its own “new style” of 
government should be based on the 
idea that “Indonesia is a big family, 
united”—and in which there should 
be no Opposition. A national-unity 
Cabinet, retooled so as to bring in 
the powerful Communist minority, 
plus a strong new Presidential Coun- 
cil set up to -give the Cabinet 
“advice,” would presumably see to 
that. 

Yet not all the members of Indo- 
nesia’s big family share Sukarno’s fa- 
therly spirit, even though he says its 
guiding principle is to be gotong 
rojong—meaning “mutual help.” As 
against the nationalists on the Right 
and the Communists on the Left, 
who are now mutually helping each 
other, the Moslem and Christian 
parties in the middle fear that 
Sukarno’s “guided democracy” may 
mean no democracy at all. 


As FAR as we are concerned, we 
are in no way prejudiced against 
gotong rojong. If the people of Indo- 
nesia overcome their mutinous atti- 
tude toward their new form of 
government, if President Sukarno 
succeeds in selling them his new 
idea with all the means of persuasion 
that are available to him, then we 
have no right to criticize or protest. 
As that great American liberal, Babe 
Ruth, might have put it, as long 
as it’s their racket, it’s O.K. 
with us. 


THE REPORTER 
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The leader of another new Asian 

nation, President Mirza of Pakistan, 
some time ago came out for what he 
called “controlled democracy,” which 
sounds very much like gotong rojong. 
There is every reason to believe that 
General Mirza, who has the reputa- 
tion of being a tough hombre, prac- 
tices his theory. That’s strictly the 
business of the Pakistanis. 
But we do resent all that Jefferson 
business. We like to have among us 
as honored guests these authoritative 
exponents of still-nondescript forms 
of government: They can learn from 
America, and America can learn 
from them, But we don't see any 
reason Why they should claim to be 
moral descendants and devoted dis- 
ciples of our Washingtons and 
Jeffersons. If they want to talk about 
their own national revolutions, they 
would do better not to take the time 
of our overburdened Congressmen. 
The Daughters of the American 
Revolution could offer them a more 
appropriate audience in a dignified 
hall. 

It is proper that President Sukarno 
be shown the Empire State Building 
and the Ford River Rouge plant. But 
please skip Monticello, and leave the 
man who is buried there alone. 


Probing Device 


The Optical Society of America has 
recently described an instrument 
that will help astronomers see 
through the interstellar dust clouds 
which obscure the center of the 
Milky Way. Of course, the Milky 
Way is a “flattish disk-shaped aggre- 
gation of a hundred billion stars,” 
while governments are  flattish 
amoeba-shaped aggregations of ca- 
reer officers and civil servants. But 
both radiate. 

The Milky Way sends out a 
visible white light that is scattered 
by dust clouds, and an infrared light 
that the new instrument will be able 
to pick up. Our government emits 
speeches and dollars and arms and 
good will, also subject to scattering 
by dust clouds, and the center some- 
times becomes obscure. Perhaps the 
astronomers’ instrument could be 
redesigned and . . . but this is wish- 
ful thinking. Anyhow, the Milky 
Way is far easier to understand. 
lt is a hundred worlds, while ours 
is Only one. 
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The Olivetti Lettera 22 weighs only 
81% pounds, yet has all the impor- 
tant features of big typewriters. Re- 
markably sturdy, this truly portable 
portable is the perfect machine for 
writers who sometimes travel and 
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Detailed, dramatic, 
fascinating ... 


the long-awaited story of the formative years 
of the Communist party in our country—the 
climate that fostered it, its formal founding 
in 1919, its cloak-and-dagger underground ac- 
tivities, and its final emergence as a unified, 
legal party in the Twenties. Filled with vivid 
portraits of the leaders who shaped its mis- 
guided destiny, it is not only an important, 
fully documented work of history, but also an 
absorbing and frequently hair-raising narra- 
tive that helps us understand what is happen- 
ing to communism throughout the world today. 
“An outstanding contribution to knowledge 
and understanding of the Communist move- 
ment in this country."—GEORGE F. KEN- 
NAN, former U. S. Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 
Illustrated with photographs and cartoons. 
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(CORRESPONDENCE 


TEACHERS AND UNIONS 

To the Editor: May a New York City 
teacher raise a suspicious eyebrow to Joseph 
Stocker’s effusive paean to the efforts of 
the California Teachers Association (The 
Reporter, February 21)? 

Verily, all I have to go on is the article 
itself, and my vantage point is a continent 
away, but I believe that I scent traces of a 
company union. For example, I note that 
the executive secretary of the organization 
is an erstwhile superintendent of schools. 
Also, no mention is made of securing teach- 
ers’ rights through collective-bargaining ar- 
rangements and affiliation with the trade- 
union movement. The fact that nearly all 
teachers in California are members of the 
C.T.A. leads me to suspect that this is the 
type of association nurtured, encouraged, 
and dearly beloved by boards of education. 

Finally, when the writer threw encomiums 
to the C.T.A. for the “firm ‘Yes’” it gave to 
the classroom teaching of controversial issues, 
uNEscO, and the United Nations (of course 
the loyalty-oath issue was a little too hot for 
this group of daring professionals to handle), 
I had to roll my eyes in astonishment—and 
write this letter! 

Irwin GONSHAK 
Flushing. New York 


To the Editor: “Teachers in California: 
‘He Who Can, Must,’” by Joseph Stocker, 
is an excellent piece of writing and from 
my knowledge of the situation in California 
I believe it to be accurate in every detail. It 
is a fine tribute to a superb professional 
association of teachers, the California Teach- 
ers Association, and to a great professional 
leader, Executive Secretary Arthur F. Corey 
Typically, professional organizations of 

teachers have been pictured as devoting 
themselves exclusively to lobbying for school 
appropriations. From my intimate knowledge 
of the work of these associations, I know 
that practically all are working vigorously 
to raise the standards of competence of 
teachers, and thus are seeking still higher 
levels of quality of service to America’s 
children. 

T. M. Stinnett 

Executive Secretary 

National Education Association 

Washington, D. C. 


To the Editor: The C.T.A. contains both 
teachers and the administrators empowered 
to engage and dismiss them. As a conse- 
quence, its structure and program are essen- 
tially authoritarian, dominated not by teach- 
ers but by those who hire and fire teachers. 
It has, therefore, been repeatedly denounced 
by the California State Federation of Labor 
as a company union, operating less to further 
teachers’ interests than to keep teachers quiet, 
content with minimal concessions. 
Donavp K. Henry 
Executive Secretary, 
California State Federation 
of Teachers, AFL-c1o 
Albany, California 


To the Editor: The California Teachers 
Association has made professional gains for 
teachers which have gone relatively unnoticed 
by those who report the political scene. Those 
of us who are members of the C.T.A. and 
serve it professionally are grateful for the 
astute report in your fine liberal magazine. 

Tep Bass 

Assistant Director of Field 

Service 
California Teachers Associaiion 
Los Angeles 


To the Editor: The essay by Joseph Stocker 
is such unmitigated, sentimental propaganda 
that it should have been designated “Ad- 
vertisement,” so that no believing reader 
with a teacher’s credential would be misled 
about the joyful benefits of teaching in ( ali 
fornia. There is not a word about the vulgar 
pressure put on teachers to join C.T.A. 
about the “bite” C.T.A. dues take out of a 
teacher’s well-gnawed pay check, about the 
fancy premiums for annuities voted on top 
of annuities, or about the partisan pressure 
a teacher receives to vote as C.T.A. dictates 
As for Mr. Stocker’s remarks about C.T.A.’s 
finding jobs for teachers (by the way, this 
is quite a contradiction to the cry that there 
is a shortage of teachers in California), did 
he know about the fees a teacher must 1 
for this service? I might add that it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to get a job as 
a teacher without C.T.A. blessing. School 
superintendents are more interested in hav- 
ing one hundred per cent C.T.A. member. 
ship than in getting teachers who teach be. 
cause they know what to teach. 
Cornewia Jessey 
Cathedral City, California 


To the Editor: There is no denying, of 
course, that the C.T.A. is the largest state 
teachers’ organization in the nation, and it 
may well be the most effective. There is also 
no denying the fact that the C.T.A. is now. 
and traditionally has been, dominated by edu. 
cational administrators and not by classroom 
teachers. Does this suggest that there is an 
irreconcilable conflict of interest between the 
teacher and the administrator? No, not nec 
essarily; nor does it mean that these inter. 
ests never clash. It does mean, however. that 
there is in education a certain type of labor- 
management relationship and that in cases 
of conflict the C.T.A. has yet to take a firm 
organizational stand in favor of the classroom 
teacher. 
Hosert W. Burns 
WituaM B. Sprinc 
Cuartes M. Moone, Jr 
Palo Alto, California 


DOWN WITH SIR THOMAS! 

To the Editor: Roland Gelatt’s article 
“The Unclaimed Legacy of George Frederick 
Handel” (The Reporter, February 21, 1957) 
presents some welcome views concerning the 
rich fields of music by known composers 
which are too often overlooked by concert 
managers, recording companies, and audi- 
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ences. Unfortunately, most of the contribu- 
tions of the article are negated by Gelatt’s 
remarks concerning the recent recording of 
Solomon by Sir Thomas Beecham and of 
Semele by Anthony Lewis. 

My hair curls (in the style of the pre- 
dicted depression) at the following state- 
ment: “Conservatives should be warned that 
Beecham pays small heed to the letter of 
Handel’s score.” Good God, man, this is 1957 
not 1857! Do we have to allow Beechams to 
“update” everything the way they distorted 
Messiah? 

Rosert J. Dietz 
Iowa City, Iowa 


HISTORY OF STANDARD OIL 
To the Editor: In the February 21 Reporter 
Mr. Barry E. Supple, in defending The Re- 
surgent Years: 1911-1927, which I had re- 
viewed in the January 24 number, complains 
that I may have left the impression that the 
authors of this history of the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) were “lackeys or 
victims of a capitalist plot.” And he says 
that I failed to recognize that the authors 
were writing only an organizational and ad- 
ministrative history of the company. Hence 
I was unfair in criticising their conclusions 
on the “ethical role of the company in s0- 
ciety.” for this was something with which 
they were not concerned. Mr. Suppie is a 
professional historian of standing to whose 
strictures one should ordinarily bow. This 
time I fear he slipped. 

I did not think the authors were lackeys 
or victims of any plot more insidious than a 
massive exercise in bureaucratic scholarship. 
I did think their work was grossly incom- 
netent and a menace to the English language. 
and I fail to see how any reader of my re- 
view could have emerged with any other 
impression. 

Had the authors forsworn ethical judg- 
ments, I would have approved. It would have 
been a poor book but not as bad as this 
one. But as Mr. Supple would have discov- 
ered if he had read the book, which 1 
certainly do not recommend, the authors are 
constantly and tediously concerned with ex- 
plaining the behavior of the rugged entre- 
preneurs of an earlier day. It was to this 
claptrap that I objected: It serves the ends 
neither of history nor, so far as I can see, 
even the reputation of business. And such 
judgments were part of the purpose of the 
book, Mr. Supple to the contrary. In a pref- 
atory sentence, which I would urge him to 


read and ponder, the editorial director says, 


a principal aim is to tell “How well and by 
what policies and practises have the drives 
of business and the welfare of society been 
joined.” This volume is presented as a 
case study in the “struzgle for balance” be- 
tween private and public decision-making. 

I understand Mr. Supple’s wish to come 
to the defense of the organized writing of his- 
tory. But he would serve it better if, instead 
of defending inadequacy, he would accept 
the fact and determine that it should be 
remedied. For let no one think that the 
appalling quality of business history is a 
mere matter of opinion. Anyone who thinks 
so need only try reading it. 

Joun KENNETH GALBRAITH 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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pes OIL crisis turned out to be not half as bad as was 
anticipated when Nasser blockaded the Suez Canal. 
As Max Ascoli points out in his editorial, this time a 
combination of luck and of timely action by the major 
oil producers got us out of trouble. But we would do 
well to think of the oil industry’s mobilization as a trial 
run for future emergencies, which, from the way things 
look in the Middle East and maybe even in our own 
hemisphere, will not be lacking. 

Our Washington Editor, Douglass Cater, went to 
Texas, the leading state in the oil business, and took a 
close look at the regulatory agency that for some reason 
is called the Texas Railroad Commission. Contrary to 
the publicity the Commission received when the oil 
crisis brought it into the limelight, Mr. Cater found 
nothing sinister in its activities or in those of the man 
who has served on it for more than twenty years. On the 
contrary, the Commission has done a remarkable job 
by bringing some order into what otherwise would 
have been a mad scramble of wildcatters big and little. 
The main trouble with Texas oil is that it will not last 
any too long. The important question of reserves is dis- 
cussed by John H. Lichtblau, a specialist on our 
national oil problem. 

Contributing Editor William Harlan Hale gives an 
account of the people-to-people approach to foreign 
countries, a movement that is amazingly spontaneous 
and as American as pie a la mode. But will people 
overseas believe in its spontaneity? Marya Mannes 
has been on another of her snooping forays to the Dele- 
gates’ Lounge of the United Nations. Leslie B. Bain 
brings us an up-to-date report on Hungary. What has 
hit Hollywood? Robert Ardrey gives one more answer 
in his third—and for the present final—article. Albert 
Vorspan, a free-lance writer, shows that a sense of 
humor can be a deadly weapon even when a man finds 
himself almost alone under the tragic circumstances 
now afflicting the State of Mississippi. 

Christine Weston, novelist, short-story writer, and 
essayist, publishes a first installment of her “Excerpts 
from an Indian Journal.” Paul Henry Lang is music 
critic for the New York Herald Tribune and editor of 
the Music Quarterly. Albert J. Guerard teaches at 
Harvard. R. F. Tannenbaum is a free-lance book 
reviewer. John Kenneth Galbraith is the author of The 
Great Crash, 1929 (Houghton Mifflin). 

Our cover is by Fred Zimmer. 
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An intimate conversational portrait recorded on his 
Libertyville farm. 
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... the ideas and the way in which they are voiced 
give one a sense of personal contact with Stevenson 
hardly possible any other way.” 

BILLBOARD MAGAZINE 
“Producer-interviewer Michaelis scores a brilliant suc- 
cess... he manages to construct via conversation a 
profound and human portrait of his subject .. .” 


Robert Bingham in THE REPORTER 


“... just about the most persuasive utterance Ste- 
venson has made...” 
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EDITORIAL 


MAX ASCOLI 





As Texas Goes... 


| is ALL quite bewildering, but there 
seems to be no doubt now: The 
end of the great oil famine is in 
sight. Just a few weeks ago the 
newspapers carried reports on the 
devastating blow that Europe’s econ- 
omy was suffering because of the 
Suez affair. Now we read that the 
British have trouble finding extra 
storage tanks for their gasoline sup- 
plies. The crisis is not yet quite over, 
but the corner has been turned: 
What had all the characteristics of a 
genuine tragedy has turned out to 
be a rather expensive inconvenience. 

Over here there has been no 
need for gas rationing, and the Na- 
tional Safety Council has had no 
chance to take a holiday. But cer- 
tainly we too were scared. Fortunate- 
ly, things turned out not as bad as 
the experts had reason to expect. 
First of all, with the exception of 
the Egyptians and the Syrians, the 
Arab ‘leaders had no taste for a 
Samson role, were not insensitive to 
the profit motive, and oil kept com- 
ing from their countries. Somewhat 
belatedly, even our government 
woke up and established diplo- 
matic relations with the Texas Rail- 
road Commission. Our major oil 
companies, acting on an entirely vol- 
untary basis through the Middle 
East Emergency Committee, did a 
remarkable job in rerouting supplies 
to rescue western Europe. 

For a time, the eyes of our nation 
and of the world were turned on 
Texas. In this issue our readers will 
learn about the unending struggle 
going on there, with the Railroad 
Commission acting as a referee be- 
tween the large oil companies hav- 
ing vast investments abroad and the 
so-called independent, or domestic, 
producers. About the evildoings of 
these independents there can be no 


10 


doubt: They are remorseless in fore- 
ing the great oil companies to earn 
more money. 


ERE, unfortunately, is the rub, 

and here also is the evidence 
that the aborted emergency is no 
transitory matter. The price of oil 
has increased both for American 
and for European consumers. More- 
over, this latest scare of the western 
world has dramatized something 
which is real and permanent: the 
West's dependence on Middle East- 
ern oil. This means also our de- 
pendence, for we too need quite a 
bit of that oil, have huge invest- 
ments in it, and—last but not least— 
are inextricably tied to Europe. 

The leaders of the oil-rich Arab 
countries will not allow us to forget 
this latest emergency. They are get- 
ting more cocky every day, for 
they know the hold they have on 
us. There is a potential Mossadegh 
hiding behind the oil derricks in the 
Middle East or, for that matter, in 
Venezuela. A few days ago, a Saudi 
Arabian potentate, Sheik Abdullah 
Tariki, Director General of Petro- 
leum and Minerals, made it quite 
clear that he is not satisfied with 
things as they are. He wants Aramco, 
the American-owned company, to be 
run as an “integrated oil operation,” 
and to develop its own petrochemi- 
cal industry in Saudi Arabia. He 
doesn’t see why American companies 
that have put their money in 
Aramco should buy oil from it at a 
discount. 

The example of the Texas Rail- 
road Commission has not been lost 
on the American-educated sheik. He 
is acting like a Texas independent, 
and is eager to have more Saudi 
Arabian oil produced. He seems to 
be for a sort of Texas Railroad Com- 


mission running Aramco but, we are 
afraid, headed by somebody quite 
different from that solid citizen Gen- 
eral Thompson. For the sheiks an 
kings of the Arab oil countries hap- 
pen to wield sovereign power. 

Moreover, these Arabian rulers 
have the laws of economics on their 
side. They know that they can charge 
as much as the traffic will bear, 
and that the world price of t) ‘+ 
commodity is likely to be dictated 
by the most inefficient and unpriv. 
leged producers. Here they have us 
by the throat, for the oil bounties of 
our country have turned out to be 
pretty measly compared with those 
of the Middle East. It is because we 
have not much oil left that we are 
the ones who set the example in 
raising prices. A regulatory agency 
like the Texas Railroad Commission 
is inclined to protect the inefficient 
producer so that he too may get a 
break. In spite of their abundance 
the Arab oil men are not reluctant 
to go the Texas way. 


7 West has been lucky this time. 
Even the weather in western Ev- 
rope has been on our side. But the 
reality of the Middle Eastern situa- 
tion, the fact that we are on the way 
to becoming a have-not nation as far 
as oil is concerned, should convince 
us that we had better brace our- 
selves for more serious emergencies, 
of much longe: duration. The forces 
of economics cannot be left un- 
checked. The domestic and foreign 
consumers of oil cannot be left at 
the mercy of kinglets and sheiks. 
All of which leads to the conclu- 
sion that there must be long-range 
planning and unity in the policies of 
the western powers, and that wlien 
the next round comes up in the 
Middle East we must act together. 
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The General 
And the Umbrella 


DOUGLASS CATER 


ge THE independent oil producers 
of Texas, General Ernest O. 
Thompson, patriarch of the Texas 
Railroad Commission, is almost as 
much an object of veneration as the 
Lone Star Flag. Thompson, who 
joined the three-man Commission in 
1932, has been re-elected without 
opposition by the people of Texas 
to his last two terms—a position 
lasting six years and paying $17,500 
a year. When Thompson appeared 
before a House committee in Wash- 
ington recently to give the Texas 
version of what was happening to 
the supply of oil for Europe since 
the closing of the Suez Canal, Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Lyndon John- 
son came across the Capitol to pay 
his respects. Speaker Sam Rayburn, 
who usually chooses his words care- 
fully, introduced Thompson, a law- 
yer who has never been in the oil 
business himself, as “the man who 
knows more about oil than any other 
man in the world.” 

Commissioner Thompson, a stocky 
and bushy-browed man of sixty-five 
whose fiery red hair is now grizzled, 
accepts such accolades as a matter of 
course. He can remember less popu- 
lar times. “It used to be when I went 
to East Texas,” he told me in Austin, 
“they would meet me with shotguns. 
Now they give a barbecue for me.” 

This change is significant. The 
General (he is a lieutenant general 
in the Texas National Guard) has 
been more responsible than any 
other man living or dead for per- 
suading the Texas oilman, renowned 
for his free-wheeling ways, to accept 
a number of strict regulations. Al- 
most from the time he spuds in his 
first wildcat, the oilman is hedged 
about with rules and _ restrictions. 
He drills in compliance with de- 
tailed specifications about spacing 
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and well standards. If he strikes oil, 
his production is subject to complex 
strictures relating to the gas-oil ra- 
tio, maximum efficient rate of re- 
covery, and so forth. Finally, once 
his well’s rate of flow has been de- 
termined, he must comply with the 
system known as prorations, which 
fixes the number of days each 
month the state’s 173,638 wells (as 
of mid-February) are allowed to 
produce. If he exceeds this “allow- 





Wide World 
General Ernest O. Thompson 


able,” his “hot” oil may be seized 
and sold at public auction, the pro- 
ceeds to be turned over to the state. 


i ips HEGEMONY of the Railroad 
Commission extends from the 
independents to the giant subsid- 
iaries, such as Humble Oil, of the 
oil empires known as the majors— 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, for 
instance. The line of demarcation 
between the majors and the inde- 
pendents is a rather vague one, since 
the independents range in size from 


individual wildcatters—a declining 
breed—to multimillion-dollar com- 
panies which, like the majors, carry 
on their own refining and marketing 
operations. Mainly, however, the in- 
dependent is strictly a producer 
who disposes of his oil to the majors. 
Twenty-five years ago, when Com- 
missioner Thompson began his career 
as oil umpire, it was the independ- 
ents who met him with shotguns. 

But the independents put their 
shotguns away a long time ago. In- 
deed, they gave every indication of 
being in complete accord when the 
Railroad Commission, in spite of 
urgent outcries about a_ pending 
breakdown in the oil lift to western 
Europe, refused for three months to 
add a few more producing days to 
the monthly “allowables.” Under 
prorations the wells were producing 
only fifteen or sixteen days a month. 
According to the Commission's esti- 
mate, an additional million barrels 
a day could safely be taken from 
reserve capacity. (There are forty- 
two U.S. gallons in a barrel of oil.) 

Outsiders were puzzled by the 
turnabout that took place at the 
time of Suez in Texas’s monthly 
ritual for adjusting its oil flow. Be- 
fore the blockage of the canal in 
November, both the independents 
and the Railroad Commission had 
been complaining vociferously that 
the majors, who purchase and mar- 
ket the bulk of Texas oil, were 
holding the lid down too tight on 
production. Then suddenly the roles 
were reversed. The majors wanted 
more production but the independ- 
ents were quite content to let the 
squeeze get tighter and tighter. 

At the Railroad Commission's 
regular meeting on February 19, 
which I attended, there was little 
outward display of the dramatic con- 
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flict that had arisen over Texas oil. 
The buyers rose one by one to make 
their “nominations.” The most elo- 
quent description of Europe's urgen- 
cy—and of the case for raising the 
lid on production—came from the 
spokesman for Standard of New Jer- 
sey’s subsidiary: “Humble Oil has a 
firm demand for eighteen days and 
the capacity to move it.” When the 
hearing was over, scarcely three 
hours after it began, the commis- 
sioners retired briefly and then an- 
nounced that March “allowables” 
would be raised to eighteen days. It 
meant a belated increase of approxi- 
mately 210,000 barrels daily, which 
experts estimated would go a long 
way toward closing the gap in 
western Europe. 

Though the winter’s oil contro- 
versy has had many effects in inter- 
national relations, it didn’t really 
have much to do with western Eu- 
rope at all. Actually, it was part of 
a civil war being waged inside the 
American oil industry, with domestic 
crude pitted against the vast new 
wealth of foreign crude held by some 
of the majors. Suez merely provided 
the opportunity for a showdown—a 
chance for the independents to ap- 
ply some pressure while the oil 
situation was tight. Out of it they 
emerged with a shining trophy—the 
January price boost of thirty-five 
cents per barrel on domestic crude. 
But there is every prospect that the 
fighting will be renewed with mount- 
ing fury. 


The Bad Old Days 


When General Thompson came to 
the Commission in 1932, “Dad” 
Joiner’s strike in the East Texas field 
two years earlier had let loose a vast 
new flow of oil that was glutting the 
market and sending prices plummet- 
ing to as low as a dime a barrel. The 
discovery in East Texas raised acute- 
ly the problem of the independent 
in the oil business. An entire coun- 
tryside was gushing oil; the Wood- 
bine sands, stretching ten miles wide 
and sixty miles long, passed under 
whole towns and villages, with their 
checkerboard patterns of landown- 
ership. It was just too big for the 
majors to control the way they had 
controlled Spindletop and the other 
large fields. Thousands of shoestring 
operators moved in, sinking wells 
and pumping oil as fast as they 
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could with no regard for the con- 
sequences. 

Governor Ross Sterling, who had 
once been president of Humble Oil, 
ordered the field shut down, and 
sent in National Guardsmen to quell 
the angry oilmen. When the courts 
refused to sustain this course of ac- 
tion, Sterling persuaded Thompson, 
who had had an illustrious record 
battling the utilities as Mayor of 
Amarillo, to take an interim appoint- 
ment to the Railroad Commission, 
which includes oil and gas among 
its wide variety of regulatory chores. 


oe came to the Commis- 
sion, as he says, for six weeks and 
has stayed for twenty-five years. 
Gradually he and his fellow commis- 
sioners managed to put teeth in the 
state’s statutes concerning physical 
waste of oil reserves and to bring a 
fair amount of order out of chaotic 
exploitation. 

The problem has been uniquely 
difficult. In this country, the man 
who finds oil beneath his land can 
demand for it the “royalty” payment 
that in most oil-bearing countries 
goes to the national—or the sheik’s— 
treasury. However, since the oil can 
be drained from beneath his land, a 
neighbor's well, taking advantage of 
the “law of capture,” may deprive 
him of his wealth. In East Texas 
the anxiety to prevent this caused a 
frantic race to remove the black gold, 
one well being drilled to offset an- 
other, sometimes in such close prox- 
imity that the legs of their super- 
structures were intertwined. Of the 
first twenty-four thousand wells 
drilled in East Texas it has been esti- 
mated that at least twenty-one thou- 
sand, costing $250 million, were un- 
necessary for efficient recovery of oil. 

Over the years, the commissioners 
have made great progress in estab- 
lishing more sensible spacing re- 
quirements. With the help of tech- 
nicians they maintain surveillance 
all across the state, regulating the 
field “allowable” and the individual 
well “allowables” to prevent too 
rapid loss of pressure. (Pressure 
must be carefully controlled in order 
to get the maximum amount of oil 
out of the ground.) They have cur- 
tailed the needless flaring of natural 
gas and they have offered producers 
incentives to undertake secondary 
recovery practices that have consid- 


erably increased the amount of re- 
coverable oil. Because of conservation 
practices the East Texas pool, which 
people once thought might produce 
1.5 billion barrels, already has 
pumped twice that amount, with 
another two billion or so yet to 
come. 

But the Railroad Commission 
has carried its fight against “waste” 
much further. Holding that the ac- 
cumulation of excessive supplies of 
oil aboveground can lead to waste- 
ful deterioration, it undertakes the 
proration of wells in accord wit) 
market demands. Here it has the aid 
but not the interference of Federal 
authority. The Interior Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Mines prepares a 
monthly market estimate which, 
along with the “nominations” of the 
buyers, serves as a guide for fixing 
market demand. The Connally “Hot 
Oil” Act, sponsored by the former 
Texas Senator, applies Federal sanc- 
tions against oil sold in interstate 
commerce in violation of state pro- 
rations. 

Thompson was both a prophet and 
a pioneer in bringing this unique 
regulation to the oil industry. But 
he never had much patience for the 
intrusion of Federal controls, apart 
from the Connally Act sanctions. His 
feud with Secretary of the Interior 
Harold Ickes, who toyed with the 
notion of a permanent petroleum 
code after the NRA was knocked out 
by the Supreme Court, was long and 
ill concealed. Once Ickes sent a per- 
emptory telegram “ordering” him to 
shut down a well that had gone wil 
in a disastrous blowout. Thompson 
replied by telephone, “Mr. Secretary, 
I have read your telegram to the 
wild well in Conroe and it is still 
blowing. Do you have any further 
suggestions?” 


_— INDEPENDENTS who might be 
tempted by the idea of Federal! 
regulations, Thompson warned that 
a “great monopolistic agency in New 
York would whisper over private 
wires down in Washington and tel! 
us what we could do here in Texas.” 
He even found occasion to war 
President Roosevelt, who apparent! 
had a liking for the peppery Texan. 
that some of his assistants had wrong 
notions about the oil business. 
Thanks as much to Thompson as 
to anybody, the Federal government 
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has never played much of a role in 
the oil fields. The Interstate Oil 
Compact, which binds together a 
number of oil states, is purely a 
voluntary and permissive arrange- 
ment with no power to enforce any- 
thing. California, the second largest 
oil producer, is not even a party to 
it. Few member states carry out pro- 
rations as strict as those of Texas. 

“Actually, we in Texas have to 
hold our umbrella over the whole 
oil business in this country,” the 
head of a large independent com- 
pany in Dallas told me. 

The main reason the loose con- 
federacy has managed to work so 
well is simply that half of the discov- 
e:ed oil reserves in this country are 
in Texas. The big umbrella that 
Thompson helped set up protected 
the oilman very well from the storms 
that buffeted his industry. It pro- 
vided shelter for even the smallest 
independents, since the prorations 
guaranteed their wells a proportion- 
ate share of the market. 


A Curious Incongruity 


“In Texas we do not permit price 
to even be discussed at our hearings,” 
General Thompson declared during 
a speech in Houston on January 15. 
“We are purely a physical waste pre- 
vention Commission. .” Back 
when the Interstate Oil Compact 
was being drafted, he supported 
heartily the inclusion of Article V, 
which specifically disclaims as the 
Compact’s purpose the “stabilizing 
or fixing” of prices. 

Thompson may well have had his 
eyes on the antitrust laws. Critics 
point out that there is a curious in- 
congruity in a regulatory system 
intended to equate supply and de- 
mand without taking price into ac- 
count. They claim that the whole 
arrangement for oil, from the mar- 
ket reports sent out by the Bureau 
of Mines to the Railroad Com- 
mission’s monthly meetings of buy- 
ers and sellers, constitutes collusion 
to fix prices that would be instantly 
prosecuted if undertaken by a pri- 
vate trade association. In 1955, Sen- 
ator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois 
managed to tack on a proviso to the 
extension of the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact requiring the Attorney General 
to report whether Article V was be- 
ing violated. Mr. Brownell has so 
far avoided a direct answer. 
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A few years back a Senate com- 
mittee labeled the oil arrangement 
“a mechanism controlling the pro- 


duction of crude oil . . . that oper- 
ates as smoothly and efficiently as 
the finest watch.” Certainly the net 
result has been price stability, ac- 
companied by recurring increases 
toward which Thompson and his 
colleagues have shown themselves 
remarkably benign. Price cuts, on 
the other hand, have been a differ- 
ent matter. In 1938, for example, 
when Humble posted reductions 
ranging from five to twenty cents a 
barrel, Thompson hurried back 
from a National Guard encampment 
to Austin and got the other two 
commissioners to sign a fifteen-day 
shutdown order applying to every 
field in Texas. Then he called an 
emergency meeting of the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission and per- 
suaded four other major producing 
states to follow suit. Before the shut- 
down period had expired, Humble, 
its stocks depleted, was humble in- 
deed. It rescinded the price cut, 
whereupon the Railroad Commis- 
sion promptly allowed the fields to 
resume production. It would take 
a callous oil company to fail to heed 
the lesson. 


It’s Hard to Get Rich Any More 


Thompson, for one, seldom makes 
any bones about the fact that he 
believes higher prices are good for 
oil conservation. “You can afford to 
spend more money to recover $4 oil 
than you can on $2.50 oil,” he was 
quoted in Oil Daily a few years ago. 
Queried by Congressmen during his 
recent testimony, he announced that 


he believed the January price rise 
was “long past due.” 

In this belief he is, of course, in 
agreement with a good many Texas 
oilmen, who are complaining con- 
stantly these days that the economic 
incentive has gone out of the oil 
business. Today’s cost of exploring 
and developing oil, they argue, is 
greater than the price paid for 
crude, even after the January rise. 
The wells are getting deeper, the 
chances of hitting a sizable pool 
much smaller. It’s only because most 
of the oil now being sold was ex- 
plored and developed a decade ago 
when costs were lower, the oilmen 
argue, that there seems to be a 
profit at all. 

They go on to claim that prices 
for other products are fast outrun- 
ning the price they get for oil. They 
point to a chart prepared by the In- 
dependent Petroleum Association of 
America in January, showing a 
twenty-one per cent price increase 
in crude oil since December, 1947, 
compared to seventy-seven per cent 
and eighty-seven per cent increases 
in oil-well casing. (The figures were 
carefully chosen. If we use 1945 as 
the base year, crude-oil prices have 
gone up 162 per cent compared to a 
130 per cent rise in finished steel.) 

The hard-luck story has endless 
variations. Bunker Hunt, son of the 
fabulously wealthy Texas _ inde- 
pendent H. L. Hunt, told me em- 
phatically that the oil business was 
going to dry up unless it was kept 
“plenty prosperous.” He said that it 
takes five or six years to pay out on 
a well drilled nowadays. “You can 
build a factory that will do that 
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good.” Why hadn't there been any 
signs of a slowdown? “The truth of 
the matter,” Hunt replied, “is that 
the little independents don’t realize 
how tough the oil business has got- 
ten. Everybody keeps looking at his 
hole card and doesn’t see what's hap- 
pening to him.” 


H“": dire picture seems over- 
drawn. One still hears stories in 
the oil meccas of Texas about suc- 
cessful entrepreneurs who started 
from scratch. The Nortex Oil and 
Gas Corporation of Dallas, for ex- 
ample, began three years ago with 
only a handful of leases for assets 
and a staff of bright young college- 
trained petroleum experts. Today it 
has gross assets of more than $4 mil- 
lion, excluding oil reserves, and is 
growing fast. 

James Wendover, Nortex’s young 
president, a graduate of Harvard 
Law School who specialized in tax 
work before he ventured out on his 
own, points out candidly that suc- 
cess for the newcomer lies in the 
complex workings of our Federal 
tax system. About a quarter of Nor- 
tex’s business is in drilling wildcats 
for a profit and a percentage, with 
money put up by other people, most 
of them in the ninety per cent tax 
brackets. Since dry holes are allowed 
a 100 per cent tax write-off for the 
investor, nobody stands to lose very 
much. When they hit, there is the 
27.5 per cent depletion allowance, 
or, alternatively, the investor can 
sell out and take a capital gain. Wild- 
catting is still a gamble, but many 
of the gamblers are playing with ten- 
cent dollars. 

The lure of wildcatting is wide- 
spread. When General Eisenhower 
was NATO Commander, he put $20,- 
000 into a drilling “pool” at the in- 
stigation of his good friend Sid Rich- 
ardson. After the 1952 election he 
received in the mail a check for 
$60,000 as the first dividend on his 
investment. The President-elect, sen- 
sitively aware of his new position, 
returned the check and asked to have 
his original $20,000 sent back. Ap- 
parently one can still get a fairly 
attractive return on money invested 
in oil. 

But the Texas oilman sounds one 
more note of gloom. Despite a rec- 
ord number of new wells drilled 
last year, new discoveries accounted 
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for only about one-fifth of the total 
consumption. (Revised estimates of 
existing pools did put the total of 
additions to the reserve balance in 
the black.) This situation, the oilman 
argues, is certainly no cause for cut- 
ting domestic production. Instead, 
he claims, incentives must be given 
for new drilling. 


Competition from Abroad 


In the ordered world of the Texas 
Railroad Commission, one unruly 
problem has reared its head in recent 
years—the competition of foreign oil. 
Near the close of the Second World 
War, General Thompson was dis- 
patched by Secretary of War Robert 
Patterson to survey the oil situation 
in the Middle East. As he flew over 
the deserts, he told me, he could 
see the sloping domes that indicate 
vast untapped reservoirs beneath. 
Within a remarkably brief span of 
years, proved reserves in the Middle 
East have mounted to more than five 
times U.S. reserves. The tiny sheik- 
dom of Kuwait alone has greater 
proved reservoirs than the entire 
Western Hemisphere. 

Thompson openly opposed the 
Anglo-American oil treaty proposed 
by the State Department in an at- 
tempt to deal with the new situation. 
It would, he charged, create an in- 
ternational organization to set oil 
quotas, fix prices, and regulate pro- 
duction. He had repulsed the at- 
tempt to set up Federal controls in 
the 1930's. He was equally adamant 
—and equally successful—in resisting 
international controls. The treaty 
died in Senate committee. 

By 1948 Middle East crude oil 
began to enter the U.S. market in 
substantial amounts. To the Texas 
independent producer, all evil dates 
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from the time of this invasion. In 
the past he aired his gripes against 
the majors but always with the com- 
fortable assurance that, thanks to 
the beneficence of the Railroad 
Commission, they were all under 
the same umbrella. Today he no 
longer feels this certainty. 

As a result of expanding inter- 
ests abroad, the Texas independent 
has thought he could detect symp- 
toms of the majors’ waning interest 
in him as a supplier. He has com- 
plained bitterly about the increas- 
ing numbers of his wells for which 
he couldn't get pipeline connections 
—an estimated eight thousand in 
Texas at the time of the Suez block- 
ade. He has sworn loudly over the 
pipeline prorations—cutbacks over 
and above the Railroad Commi; 
sion’s prorations—which the majors 
have applied from time to time 
claiming insufficient storage capac- 
ity. He has charged angrily that 
cheap foreign crude was the real 
reason for the cutbacks and for the 
delay in price increase that he 
sought so determinedly. 


. eo independents were among the 
first to line up at the door of 
Office of Defense Mobilization Di- 
rector Arthur S. Flemming when 
Congress tacked the national-security 
clause onto the reciprocal-trade pro- 
gram in 1955. They came armed 
with a report by the President's 
Cabinet Committee on Energy Sup- 
plies and Resources Policy which 
concluded that anything above the 
1954 ratio of imports to domestic 
production—16.6 per cent, includ- 
ing crude and distillates—would im- 
pair the national security. 

But though imports exceeded this 
barrier in 1955 and 1956, Flemming 
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delayed taking action, calling on the 


importers to display “industrial 
statesmanship” and impose volun- 
tary quotas. Finally, a formal hear- 
ing was held, and the matter was 
awaiting Flemming’s decision at the 
time Nasser closed the Suez Canal. 
With obvious relief, Flemming laid 
the whole problem aside, declaring 
that except for the emergency he 
would have been obliged to recom- 
mend action—presumably quotas— 
to the President. 

But nobody, least of all the Texas 
independent, feels that the matter 
has been settled. He points to the 
tremendous tanker-construction pro- 
gram, and to huge new refineries 
being built on the East Coast for 
the exclusive use of Middle East oil. 
He cites rumors that the British 
Petroleum Company plans to step 
up its sales of crude in the American 
market, to recoup losses during the 
Suez crisis. 


No Word from Washington 


This, then, was the state of mind of 
Texas independents as the Middle 
East Emergency Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of fifteen 
majors with international connec- 
tions, issued a call for increased 
production. Hostility flared into 
open defiance when Humble and 
Magnolia, the latter a Socony-Mobil 
subsidiary, at first asked the Rail- 
road Commission to suspend across- 
the-board prorations—a move, ‘the 
independents suspected, to enable 
the majors to take the increase 
mainly from their own fields in the 
coastal regions. (The two companies 
later withdrew this incendiary pro- 
posal.) 

All during this civil war, the role 
of the Federal Government has been 
strangely passive. Chairman Cul- 
berson remarked to me after the Feb- 
ruary meeting, “If President Eisen- 
hower had called on us to boost 
allowables in the name of national 
security, we would have flooded him 
in oil within a week.” But the call 
never came from the President or 
anybody else in high Federal au- 
thority. Shortly before the February 
meeting the Commission did receive 
a letter from opm Director Flem- 
ming enclosing “for your informa- 
tion” a special supply-and-demand 
forecast from the Bureau of Mines. It 
was the first official communication 
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on the subject of oil since the Suez 
Canal had been closed. 


*You Need a Faith’ 


In Austin, I found General Thomp- 
son in his Commission office, a 
cramped little room with shabby 
furniture offering startling contrast 
to the suites of the independent oil 
companies I had visited in Dallas 
and Houston. Thompson was in an 
affable mood. He discussed the early 
ordeals in East Texas and the long 
way oil had come since then. There 
had been times, one gathered, when 
he had been sorely tried. 

But the General declared that he 
had always clung to one basic faith. 
“The Lord lets us find these things 
when we have brains enough to use 
them.” It had been that way when 
the great Spindletop came through 
in 1901, only a short time after 
the internal-combustion engine had 
come along to make use of this vast 
new reserve. The East Texas field, 


Is the Tank 
Running Low? 


JOHN H. LICHTBLAU 


fh pegenge one would not think 
of the rough-and-tumble oil in- 
dustry as preoccupied with seman- 
tics. Yet for several decades a struggle 
has been carried on inside the indus- 
try over the meaning of the words 
“supplement” and “supplant.” Have 
United States oil imports reached a 
level where they supplant domestic 
production, or are they merely sup- 
plementing it? This is the real issue 
behind the outburst of mutual re- 
crimination by the two major seg- 
ments of our oil industry. 

“As I see it, the heart of the mat- 
ter is that we now have two oil 
industries—not one, but two—operat- 
ing in this country,” Lester Clark, 
an independent oilman from Breck- 
enridge, Texas, declared plaintively 
to the O’Mahoney joint subcommit- 
tee not long ago. Since a good many 
domestic oil producers have inter- 
ests abroad while virtually all im- 
porters have their own domestic oil 


once it was tamed, helped to fill 
the expanding needs of the auto- 
mobile industry. Now there was the 
Middle East and Venezuela, and 
here again the problem was to main- 
tain an orderly flow of nature’s 
bounty. “As good stewards,” Thomp- 
son said, “we should have the in- 
telligence to conserve this wealth. 

“You've got to have a basic phi- 
losophy in a job like this,” the Gen- 
eral concluded, “when you sit and 
listen to these men present their 
selfish little problems. Of course 
you have to take care of them, but 
still you need a faith.” 


NDOUBTEDLY ‘Thompson’s faith 

has done much to bring order 
out of the chaos that the oil indus- 
try might have been. But the big 
question now is whether even such 
a tough and determined man as 
Thompson can be master of the 
situation any longer. The Texas um- 
brella just isn’t big enough. 


production, this is an oversimplifica- 
tion of the case. However, a cleavage 
does exist between the domestic and 
the international sector of the U.S. 
oil industry. 

Foreign oil—particularly Middle 
Eastern and Venezuelan—costs much 
less to produce than domestic. This 
is the cause of the controversy. The 
reason for lower cost is not cheaper 
labor, as is sometimes charged, but 
the geological fact that the average 
productivity of oil wells in the two 
areas is several times that in our 
Southwestern States. The same factor 
applies to the very costly process of 
locating new oil deposits. Each foot 
of exploratory drilling has located 
more than 13,000 barrels of oil in 
the Middle East and about 700 bar- 
rels in Venezuela but only about 
twenty barrels in the United States. 

Naturally, the half-dozen great 
U.S. oil companies, such as the 
Texas Company, Gulf Oil, or Stand- 
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ard Oil of New Jersey, which account 
for sixty per cent of the Middle East- 
ern wells and seventy per cent of the 
Venezuelan production, would pre- 
fer to bring in oil from their foreign 
concessions instead of purchasing it 
at higher prices from domestic pro- 
(lucers. They also have long-term 
supply contracts with other major 
U.S. oil companies whose domestic 
production, like theirs, is insufficient 
to fill all their needs. 

The importance of foreign opera- 
tions in the total business of these 
international concerns is illustrated 
by Standard of New Jersey, the 
largest of them all, which derived 
seventy-four per cent of its $700 mil- 
lion net earnings in 1955 from 
abroad; Gulf Oil derived sixty-seven 
per cent. 

Pitted against a score or so of im- 
porters stand some twenty thousand 
domestic oil producers who account 
for slightly more than fifty per cent 
of this nation’s oil output. They 
range from fabulously wealthy Texas 
operators such as H. L. Hunt, Clint 
Murchison, and Roy Cullen to dirt 
farmers with a couple of small wells 
pumping a few barrels a day. All 
complain of foreign competition. 
The domestic producers support 
nearly every lobby and organization 
opposed to freer international trade. 
Their most consistent ally is the U.S. 
coal industry, which has been badly 
hurt by oil competition and whose 
spokesmen feel that their chance 
now lies in fighting imported oil. 
John L. Lewis is fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with the coal producers. 
Thus, Members of Congress from 
Pennsylvania and Texas, who do not 
see eye to eye on many other issues, 
are united in the fight. 


When We Buy Oil 


The average American may or may 
not know it, but he is very much in- 
volved in this fight. As a consumer 
he is interested in anything that 
affects his pocketbook; as a citizen 
he is—or should be—concerned with 
his country’s security. 

From the consumer viewpoint the 
international companies win hands 
down. Rightly or wrongly, for some 
three years the domestic producers 
have claimed that the average price 
of about $2.75 per barrel for oil was 
too low. Figures advanced in sup- 
port of their claim showed that the 
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per-barrel cost of finding and pro- 
ducing new oil was higher than the 
sales price. But—so they say—to re- 
main competitive they could not in- 
crease prices. 

In the past, the world crude-oil 
price has always followed the level 
set at the Texas Gulf Coast. How- 
ever, with the tremendous increase 
of oil production in the Middle East 
within the last decade, the influence 
of Texas has declined perceptibly. 
Today, world oil prices are no longer 
completely moored to the prevailing 
U.S. level. This trend will undoubt- 
edly become even more pronounced. 

Just how important a role foreign 
oil is already playing in keeping our 
domestic oil prices down was demon- 
strated last November, when the 
blocking of the Suez Canal and the 
Iraqi pipelines caused a sharp de- 
cline of oil imports along our East- 
ern Seaboard. As soon as the lowered 
imports and the consequent higher 
export demand from Europe had 
made themselves felt in this coun- 
try, domestic oil prices went up by 
thirty-five cents a barrel. (They have 
since slipped back a few cents.) To 
the consumer this means an eventual 
increase of about one cent per gallon 
for each oil product, equal to nearly 
$1.5 billion a year for the nation. 
On the whole, oil prices have in- 
creased over the last decade at a far 
greater rate than the general level of 
U.S. commodity prices, and this is 
bound to have an inflationary effect. 


Nasser at the Alamo 


Of course the international oil in- 
dustry did not object to this increase. 
In fact, the great oil companies sup- 
ported it in Congressional testimony 
because their domestic producing 
subsidiaries benefited as much as 
did the independent producers. But 
as net buyers of U.S. oil and, current- 





ly, as large-scale exporters of U.S. oil 
to their own European subsidiaries, 
they had much less to gain than did 
the independent domestic producers. 
The latter were so happy about the 
chance provided them by the Middle 
East crisis that one of their associa- 
tions mockingly nominated Gamal 
Abdel Nasser as “the man who has 
done most for West Central Texas.” 

This still leaves open the question 
of whether the recent price rise was 
justified. All segments of the oil- 
producing industry agree that it was 
needed. Consumers have different 
ideas. There is no doubt that the cost 
of producing oil has gone up consid- 
erably in the last few years. It now 
costs $71,000 to drill the average 
well in this country, compared to 
only $49,000 in 1948. This is due 
to the higher cost of material, par- 
ticularly steel, and to the fact that 
most of the oil located fairly close 
to the earth’s surface has already 
been tapped so that new wells must 
be drilled considerably deeper be- 
fore paying off. 

Exploration expenditures have 
also gone up sharply, again because 
most of the obvious oil structures 
located in readily accessible areas 
have already been uncovered. Thus, 
locating new wells involves more 
time and money. 

On the other hand, technological 
advances now permit the recovery 
of a much larger portion of the oil 
contained in a well than was hitherto 
possible. In fact, many of the cur- 
rent additions to our recoverable oil 
reserves represent merely upward re- 
visions of previous estimates and 
thus increase the value of an oil 
field at relatively little additional 
cost. Furthermore, all oil producers 
receive a depletion allowance that 
cuts their Federal income-tax pay- 
ments sharply, in recognition of 
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their never-ending need to find new 
oil deposits as old ones give out. 

The balancing of all these pros 
and cons still leaves the economic 
necessity of raising oil prices open 
to question. Psychologically the in- 
crease came at the wrong moment, 
since it took obvious advantage of 
an international political crisis. But 
one wonders if there is ever a right 
moment. 

\s to the future trend of oil prices, 
opinion is divided. Most of the do- 
mestic producer spokesmen have 
stated that the January increase was 
merely a beginning and not near- 
ly enough to compensate them for 
the higher cost of finding oi]. Other 
industry circles feel that once the 
international oil balance has been 
restored by the reopening of all 
Middle East oil routes, domestic oil 
prices may slip back somewhat. The 
domestic producers are out to pre- 
vent this and are already preparing 
a concerted campaign against im- 
ports, to start as soon as emergency 
oil shipments to Europe end. 


Oil as Defense 


But there is also the _national- 
security argument, which is advanced 
by both sides. The domestic pro- 
ducers point out that oil imports 
have risen from about five per cent 
of our total oil needs just before the 
Second World War to more than 
fifteen per cent last year. If imports 
should continue to rise at the rate 
of the last ten years, the time is not 
far away when this country will rely 
on foreign sources for at least a 
quarter of its oil needs. 

If, then, as a result of an interna- 
tional emergency we should sud- 
denly be cut off from these supply 
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sources, it would be a serious blow 
to the nation. To replace such a loss 
out of increased domestic produc- 
tion would take a long time because 
additional oil production on a suff- 
cient scale could only be slowly de- 
veloped. The producers point to the 
difficulties experienced in connec- 
tion with the Middle East emergency 
as an indication of how long it 
would take if we had to meet an 
emergency many times greater. 

While the domestic producers con- 
sider all foreign oil sources politi- 
cally and strategically vulnerable, 
they are especially opposed to our 
imports from the Middle East, which 
rose from zero in 1947 to about 
four per cent of our total domestic oil 
consumption in 1956. They argue 
that with unstable political condi- 
tions in the Middle East and a long, 
vulnerable supply route, it would be 
particularly dangerous to rely on that 
area for any part of our needs. In 
their view, the national interest 
would be better served by develop- 
ing all our domestic oil possibilities, 
even if they are not the cheapest, 
than by relying to an increasing ex- 
tent on unstable foreign supply. The 
current level of oil imports, they 
maintain, discourages further de- 
velopment of domestic oil and leaves 
room only for the very big interna- 
tional companies. 

The argument of the importers is 
that the United States consumes 
sixty per cent of the free world’s oil 
production, yet possesses only twenty 
per cent of its proved oil reserves. 
Since we have been drawing oil out 
of our soil at increasing rates for the 
past hundred years, the importers 
claim that our own oil reserves are 
no longer big enough. If we depend 
on them, we may soon reach the 
point where the new oil we discover 
each year will be less than the oil 
we take out of the ground. 


Oil May Be Running Out 


In fact, if it were not for the rising 
level of imports this point might 
already have been reached. In 1939 
our total proved petroleum reserves 
were equal to thirteen years of our 
requirements. By 1950 this ratio had 
declined to about twelve years and 
in 1955 our reserves were just eleven 
times our annual demand. Of course 
this does not mean that in eleven 
years we would run out of oil, even 





if we stopped importing. We are still 
adding considerable quantities of 
new oil to our reserves, but in the 
last several years these additions have 
usually been less than our total 
demand. 

Oil importers point also to a va- 
riety of other more technical signs 
to show that we cannot count in- 
definitely on finding enough new oil 
within our borders to replace the 
huge quantities we consume each 
year. Their view is supported by a 
number of eminent geologists whose 
independent studies suggest that it 
is becoming increasingly difficult and 
costly to find new oil reserves here. 

Since this is the case, say the im- 
porters, we must stretch our remain- 
ing reserves as much as possible by 
supplementing, while we can, our 
domestic production with increas- 
ing quantities of oil from abroad, 
where vast reserves have hardly been 
touched. Only by doing this can we 
postpone indefinitely a depletion of 
our domestic oil supply that would 
put us at the mercy of foreign 
sources for all our needs. 


_ views of both sides are based 
largely on political and geological 
hypotheses. We can no more be cer- 
tain of what kind of future emer- 
gencies our country will face than 
of how much oil really remains in 
our subsoil. 

The fight between the domestic 
and international segments of the 
oil industry will continue well after 
the Suez emergency. But no matter 
whether the domestic producers like 
it or not, our dependence on foreign 
imports has become a fact of Ameri- 
can life. 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 


Every Man 


An Ambassador 


WILLIAM HARLAN HALE 


ANY YEARS AGO, the late Miguel 

Covarrubias painted for the 
magazine Vanity Fair a celebrated 
series of “Impossible Interviews,” of 
which one of the most diverting was 
a hypothetical meeting on a settee 
between Greta Garbo, then at her 
languorous prime, and a flushed, 
apprehensive President Calvin Cool- 
idge. 

Today there exists in real life a 
confrontation that would seem 
hardly more likely. It finds person- 
alities as assorted as the abstruse 
poet Marianne Moore, the unpre- 
dictable Nobel Prize winner William 
Faulkner, the rhapsodic conductor 
Eugene Ormandy, and the earthy 
cartoonist Al Capp, creator of Li'l 
Abner and the “Shmoo,” rallying 
around President Eisenhower to as- 
sist in carrying out a project close 
to his heart. They are just a few 
of the five-hundred-odd men and 
women of distinction in many walks 
of life who have banded together 
in a mass of newly formed citizens’ 
committees—forty-one in all—in the 
service of what the President calls 
his international “People to People 
Program.” Among their fellow com- 
mitteemen, rounding out a spectrum 
of American life, are industrialists 
such as ex-President Charles E. Wil- 
son of General Electric and Board 
Chairman Harry A. Bullis of Gen- 
eral Mills, lawyers such as General 
William J. Donovan, educators such 
as Dr. George N. Shuster, advertis- 
ing men such as Sigurd S. Larmon 
of Young & Rubicam, hotel men, 
ministers, publishers, airline presi- 
dents, Hollywood entertainers, Ro- 
tary and Lions chieftains, and, serv- 
ing as chairman of the “Hobbies 
Committee,” President H. L. Lind- 
quist of the National Federation of 
Stamp Clubs. 
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These people are engaging in one 
of the most-farflung civic under- 
takings ever launched—a self-steered 
effort by individuals and groups out- 
side the government to communi- 
cate with the peoples of foreign 
countries in the interest of our na- 
tional aims. The forty-one commit- 
tees, now leagued together under 
a roof organization set up in Febru- 
ary under the name “The People 
to People Foundation, Inc.” (Hon- 
orary Chairman, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower) , are only part of an upsurge 
of energy in the people-to-people 
movement that has seized hundreds 
of other foundations, trade associa- 
tions, clubs, councils, conferences, 
study centers, and institutes. In this 
effort professional do-gooders, foun- 
dation bureaucrats, foreign-affairs 
experts, and public-relations men 
are inextricably intermixed. 


What to Co-ordinate 


Never, in fact, has the American 
predilection for “grouping” in mul- 
titudes of bodies been so pronounced 
—or, to foreigners at the other end, 
perhaps quite so astonishing. It has 
been estimated that there are more 
than five thousand separate national 
organizations in the United States 
concerned in some way with inter- 
national affairs, ranging from Wom- 
en United for the United Nations 
and the Children’s Plea for Peace 
to the General Motors Corporation 
and the art-cio. Today so many 
different groups and steersmen are 
involved as often to obscure just 
what is being steered and to create 
a demand for co-ordinating bodies— 
which in turn means setting up more 
groups. Thus we now have, quite 
apart from the People to People 
Foundation, the new World Affairs 
Center for the United States (doors 


to open on its auditorium and lec. 
ture rooms in New York this spring), 
set up with aid from the Ford 
Foundation, the Rockefeller Broth- 
ers Fund, and the Carnegie Endow- 
ment. Its executive director, Philip 
Woodyatt, remarks of it, “Our 
Center is based on the recognition 
that there should be co-ordination- 
but we're still working on just whit 
should be co-ordinated and how.” 


fens American _ people-to-peop!e 
impulse is evidently a multiple 
response to a multiple challenge. Iis 
unifying force is clearly the realiz:- 
tion that the day of American isola- 
tion is gone and that we have en- 
tered a new one of interdependence 
and responsibility abroad. “There is 
also a certain hunger at work,” one 
of the President’s committeemen 
adds; “a desire, maybe only hali- 
conscious, to hurdle the barriers that 
still set us apart with our con- 
spicuous wealth.” When the Creole 
Petroleum Corporation, operating 
in Venezuela, tore down the com- 
pany fence that had long insulated 
its American personnel from local 
contact and launched a program of 
immersing itself in the Venezuelan 
community and its problems, it was 
responding on its own to the people- 
to-people urge. 

The urge also reflects the enor- 
mously increased personal experi- 
ence of foreign lands by Americans 
in our time. Some seven million 
overseas war veterans have been fol- 
lowed by the masses of troops now 
stationed abroad plus a hundred 
thousand or so American civilians 
working there at this moment either 
for government, business, interna- 
tional organizations, eleemosynary 
bodies, or their own education—plis 
the two million-odd American trav- 
elers who go abroad each year. “Suy 
that each returning tourist talks to 
ten people at home about what lhe 
saw and felt,” remarks People to 
People committeeman Ralph 1. 
Reed, president of the American 
Express Company. “That makes a 
total of twenty million people ai- 
nually who get the foreign impact.” 

At the start of this month, some 
forty leading experts met at Syra- 
cuse University’s Maxwell Gradu- 
ate School for a conference on the 
education and training of American 
citizens working abroad. Last De- 
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cember the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, pioneer in the 
field of “exchange of persons” in 
which more than twenty thousand 
foreigners were brought to America 
in 1956, from teen-age students to 
national leaders, held a full-dress 
national conference on that, in 
which almost a hundred groups 
participated. 

All told, with such a flourish of 
congresses, committees, and subcom- 
mittees (the Hobbies Committee of 
the People to People Program alone 
has no fewer than sixty of the latter), 
we seem to be witnessing what 
amounts to a progressive interna- 
tionalization of American life under 
the principle of management by 
many. But above all we are seeing 
the inspirational effect at home of 
just one man at the top, President 
Eisenhower himself. His predeces- 
sors launched massive government 
programs of foreign information, 
propaganda, cultural exchange, and 
technical assistance. It remained for 
Mr. Eisenhower, while continuing 
and sometimes enlarging these pro- 
grams, to tell the American people 
in his own hearty way that this 
alone couldn’t do the trick and that 
they had better move in themselves 
and do the job on their own. 


Problem of Leadership 


The President first voiced this pub- 
licly in an address last spring at 
Baylor Untversity, where he took as 
his theme “the truth that all peo- 
ples of the free world must learn to 
work together more effectively in 
the solution of our common prob- 
lems.” America’s part in this, he 
said, couldn’t be done just “through 
paper work in a governmental bu- 
reau.” The responsibility must rest 
on the people as a whole, and par- 
ticularly on those with recourse to 
means outside government. “You,” 
he told his listeners, “can join with 
like-minded men and women in the 
many voluntary associations that 
promote people-to-people contact 
around the world. By means of 
them . . . solutions are approached 
by many avenues. Creative thinking 
is sparked. Mutual understanding is 
furthered.” 

To provide a spark, a White 
House conference was called in 
September at which several score 
leaders in American business, pro- 
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fessions, and the arts assembled to 
hear the President encourage them 
to go ahead. The cast of characters, 
along with their agenda, had been 
drawn up largely by the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, though with advice 
from private organizations. “If we 
are going to take advantage of the 
assumption that all people want 
peace,” the President told them, 
“then the problem is for people to 
get together and to leap govern- 
ments—if necessary to evade govern- 
ments. . .” The implication of this 
last clause, thrown out extemporane- 
ously, was that they might well also 
evade our own. As to leadership, he 
said, gazing about the room, “Here 
are people that we hope will lead 
us.” “It is up to you,” chimed in 
John Foster Dulles, greeting all these 
potential private ambassadors of 
good will. 

“Sometimes I don’t understand 
your President,” privately remarked 
a European diplomat in Washing- 
ton, shaking his head some time after 
this session. “He is the head of the 
world’s greatest power, yet observe 
how he hands away leadership. Just 
as he yielded the initiative to the 
United Nations over the Middle 
East, so here he tells a mass of un- 
directed private persons to go out 
and conduct American foreign rela- 
tions on their own around the globe. 
In my country, such abdication 
would be unheard of.” 

In struggling to fathom the Eisen- 
hower mind and the domestic re- 
sponse to it the diplomat was miss- 
ing an essential point. It is that the 
President, in the very act of seem- 
ing to yield leadership to those out- 
side of government, was actually at- 
tracting and enlisting groups nor- 
mally suspicious of government— 
groups that may now serve him as 
a kind of diplomatic second force 
all the more effective just because 
it remains independent of govern- 
ment. The President, himself a ser- 


vant of government virtually all his 
life, is prone to be greatly fascinated 
by men in successful private enter- 
prise—sometimes even uncritically 
so—and by what they can accomplish. 
But when he derogates the over- 
riding potentialities of government, 
he is speaking a language all Amer- 
icans understand and an extraordi- 
nary variety of them welcome. This, 
of course, puzzles the visiting diplo- 
mat, who thinks it most paradoxical 
that our top official today should be 
the one to stress the limitations of 
officialdom. In his own old-world 
country, foreign affairs are by defi- 
nition official affairs. Its private 
businesses active abroad are inti- 
mately tied to government policy, 
while such things as free-wheeling, 
private foundations are unknown. 
Yet signs exist that in his country 
as in others, America’s plural, non- 
official, original approach is bringing 
responses such as he hadn't expected. 


‘On Our Own’ 


“The main thing about this people- 
to-people scheme, as I see it, is that 
it stays free of our friends in Wash- 
ington,” remarks one of the Presi- 
dent’s leading committeemen, Ed- 
mund §. Whitman of the United 
Fruit Company, talking across his 
desk at a Hudson River pier. Chair- 
man Al Capp of the President’s Car- 
toonists’ Committee adds over his 
drawing board, “We wouldn't have 
bought this program if it had tied 
us to government.” 

“We are on our own with our own 
tool, which I think of as truth, 
understanding and brotherly love,” 
declares massive Charles E. Wilson 
of General Electric. 

Early this February, with Mr. 
Wilson as its guiding spirit, the 
People to People Foundation came 
into being in New York as a Presi- 
dentially sponsored holding com- 
pany for the program of private 
initiative agreed on at the White 
House conference. The assorted 
Washington conferees now emerged 
as committee chairmen and ex-officio 
trustees of the new institution, com- 
plete with by-laws—with one major 
casualty. President George Meany 
of the aFL-cio let it be known, 
through his stand-in, that his or- 
ganization could not participate. 
“Our unions have been doing their 
own people-to-people work abroad 
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through their own internationals for 
half a century,” is the AFL-c1o posi- 
tion, “and when the President’s pro- 
gram was converted into a money- 
raising foundation enlisting every- 
body, we wanted no part of it.” In 
other words, labor must go its own 
uncontaminated way. 

Despite this defection, the organ- 
ization meeting went ahead, electing 
General Donovan its chairman and 
Mr. Wilson its president and adopt- 
ing a program calling for the pro- 
motion of “closer understanding and 
co-operation among the peoples of 
the world and between them and 
the people of the United States of 
America.” 

The Foundation is to aid, correlate, 
and try to finance the activities of 
its many autonomous member groups 
—to be, in short, a middleman or 
clearinghouse of ideas and money in 
the people-to-people effort. Signifi- 
cantly, the words to “assist the Unit- 
ed States government,” originally 
drafted into its articles of incorpora- 
tion, were stricken out at its Feb- 
ruary meeting by unanimous vote. 


: es FOUNDATION'S present head- 

quarters in New York bear little 
physical resemblance to those of the 
two great bodies from which it is 
particularly hopeful of getting 
funds—the deep-carpeted, _ plant- 
banked retreat of the Ford Founda- 
tion on Madison Avenue, and the 
stratospheric floors of the Rocke- 
feller headquarters. 

They consist of just a pair of long 
bare rooms among the studios above 
soon-to-be-demolished Carnegie Hall, 
where the sound of a tenor practic- 
ing Wagner obtrudes from one side 
and mingles with advanced Chopin 
exercises on the other. The whole 
atmosphere, with its plain walls, 
scattered folding chairs, and hand- 
outs piled upon desk edges, sug- 
gests a campaign center in the first 
stage of formation. Two People to 
People vice-presidents—George _ V. 
Denny, Jr., for many years the mod- 
erator of radio’s “Town Meeting of 
the Air,” and Richard Salzmann— 
are on hand to explain what the or- 
ganization is setting out to do. “Gov- 
ernments make wars, but people have 
to fight them,” Mr. Denny says at 
the outset. “As the President says, 
we're here to try to help build 
peace.” “What we hope to do,” adds 
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Mr. Salzmann, “is to give identity 
and physiognomy to many people's 
ideas . . . and raise cash.” 


Some Assorted Committees 


A Fine Arts Committee, for instance, 
consisting of some thirty-five museum 
directors and art collectors, includ- 
ing Mrs. Henry Ford II, has met un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. David 
E. Finley of the United States Com- 
mission of Fine Arts and come up 
with a request for $120,000 to ar- 
range exchange exhibits of American 
and foreign work as well as to supply 
our embassies abroad with some 
good pictures at last. (It has also 
appointed five subcommittees.) A 
Radio and TV Committee headed 
by President Frank Stanton of CBS 
is devising plans for exchange of 
technicians and the deeding over of 
American surplus equipment to aid 
foreign electronics development—and 
the next step may be exchange of 
programs here and abroad. It isn’t 
asking for any financing outside the 
industry. An Advertising Committee 
chaired by President Theodore Rep- 
plier of the Advertising Council is 
proposing to bring twenty or more 
foreign admen here to work in 
American agencies studying Ameri- 
can marketing techniques, and _ is 
also projecting a documentary TV 
film on world-wide Soviet propagan- 
da for showing here. A Music Com- 
mittee under Eugene Ormandy is 
looking for money to enable it to 
aid and coach American composers 
entering international competitions. 
A Letters Committee is out to in- 
crease the two-way flow of what is 
sometimes called “pen-pal” corre- 
spondence between here and abroad 
—an exercise in which possibly two 
hundred thousand Americans of all 
ages are already engaged. Colonel 
Edward P. F. Eagan, chairman of the 
Sports Committee, is proposing a 
greatly increased program of inter- 
national athletic contests, on the 
ground (sometimes disputed) that 
these establish greater friendship 
“Our Nationalities Committee,” says 
Foundation President Wilson, “has 
ambitious plans for facilitating visits 
to this country of relatives of the 
thirty-five million foreign-born Amer- 
icans.” 

A Foreign Affairs Committee— 
rather oddly titled, since all the com- 
mittees seem concerned with affairs 


abroad—is asking for just $18,000 to 
enable it to act throughout its first 
year as a corresponding center with 
serious study groups abroad resem- 
bling our own Council on Foreign 
Relations. “Today there are some 
125 regional or smaller groups of 
this sort in our own country,” re- 
marks chairman Dr. Brooks Emeny, 
“but there’s no coordination of het- 
erogeneous elements.” Al Capp’s 
Cartoonists’ Committee, meanwhile, 
wants to reach foreign millions and 
has launched elaborate schemes. 
“Usually it’s impossible to get a car- 
toonist to draw any picture he doesn’t 
have to in order to survive,” says 
Mr. Capp, “or to go anywhere except 
to a musical comedy or a golf course.” 
Yet almost forty of them, including 
such renowned figures as Milton 
Caniff, journeyed to Washington at 
their own expense for their first com- 
mittee meeting. What aroused their 
enthusiasm, as Capp puts it, was that 
“this was the first time the govern- 
ment had recognized that the most 
influential group of entertainers in 
America are cartoonists—the best of 
them reaching an audience of fifty 
or sixty million a day, plus huge 
followings abroad.” 

The cartoonists are projecting a 
“giant comic book” for low-priced 
foreign consumption, in which an 
all-star cast of characters famous 
across the continents will for the 
first time be brought together under 
one cover in stories especially de 
signed to treat areas of American 
life sometimes misunderstood abroad 
The plan is “to show what we are 
really like—not a predatory folk but 
one of friendly, peaceable and neigh 
borly attitudes.” Then the committee 
also wants to bring prominent foreign 
cartoonists over here, turn them 
loose, and publish the results ol 
their view of us. “Imagine showing 
side by side what the top Spanish 
and Japanese cartoonists, say, see in 
Detroit in the same week.” Finally, 
the group wants to put out a pam 
phlet for American tourists designed 
to alert them to the twisted image 
that Soviet propaganda abroad is try 
ing to implant of us as loud, rude, 
and contemptuous folk, and by in- 
direction warn them not to live up 
to that. The device is to be that of 
having such familiar, beloved strip 
personalities as the mild Dagwood 
step out of character and act for the 
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occasion as the Soviets say we act— 
leaving it to the reader to get the 
point. 


Mr. Faulkner’s Idea 


If the cartoonists’ group is one of 
the most dedicated, William Faulk- 
ner’s writers’ group is the most 
original—no one in it more so than 
chairman Faulkner himself. Last 
fall, after attending the White House 
talent caucus, Faulkner sent out to 
some hundred fellow writers a letter 
unique even in the catalogue of 
Faulkneriana. It began: 

“The President has asked me to 
organize American writers to see 
what we can do to give a true pic- 
ture of our country to other people. 

“Will you join such an organiza- 
tion? 

“Pending a convenient meeting, 
will you send to me in a sentence, 
or a paragraph, or a page, or as 
many more as you like, your private 
idea of what might further this 
project? 

“I am enclosing my own ideas as 
a sample. 

“1. Anaesthetize, for one year, 
American vocal cords. 

“2. Abolish, for one year, Ameri- 
can passports. 

“3. Commandeer every American 
automobile. Secrete Johnson grass 
seed in the cushions and every other 
available place. Fill the tanks with 
gasoline. Leave the switch key in 
the switch and push the car across 
the Iron Curtain. 

“4. Ask the Government to estab- 
lish a fund. Choose 10,000 people 
between 18 and 30, preferably Com- 
munists. Bring them to this country 
and let them see America as it is. Let 
them buy an automobile on the in- 
stallment plan, if that’s what they 
WH cs 

The response was instantaneous. 
Comments and _  counterproposals 
came in from every side, ranging 
from “Won't be associated with any- 
thing sponsored by the Republican 
Party” and “Futile: We are barbar- 
ians anyway” to “Free Ezra Pound!,” 
“Free and untampered exchange of 
books,” and even “Abolish literary 
agents!” Thirty well-known authors, 
ranging from Edna Ferber to the 
usually cloistered William Carlos 
Williams, met in New York last De- 
cember to hear Faulkner pursue in 
seriousness his idea of bringing in 
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our enemies to see us (“Let the 
Communist Party ticket be their 
passport,” he declared) and discuss 
the need of sending better American 
works abroad and in cheaper edi- 
tions. Finally, after some absten- 
tions, a group of twenty-five accept- 
ed a statement drawn up by Faulk- 
ner, John Steinbeck, and the young 
poet Donald Hall emphasizing the 
need of bringing here “people from 
all over the world who do not agree 
with us,” and on the other hand 
the need of our own government to 
“disseminate books, plays, and mov- 
ing pictures . . . at least to match 
what the Russians are doing.” How- 
ever, the writers declared, “when 
communication becomes propa- 





ganda, it ceases to communicate.” 
Just how our government could 
conduct such dissemination without 
giving it an air of propaganda they 
did not say. 


Vital Spontaneity 


They were touching on but skirting 
a problem that lies at the very core 
of the whole people-to-people im- 
pulse. No fact about governmental 
efforts at persuasion is more appar- 
ent in this day of a surfeit of persua- 
sion than the diminishing returns 
they produce. Not even truthfulness 
banishes suspicion so long as an offi- 
cial purpose can be detected behind 
it. Nor does it banish boredom. 
Spontaneity and high-level directives 
just do not go together. 

Close to a decade ago, cultural- 
affairs experts at the State Depart- 
ment, anxious to demonstrate to 
the world our interest in modern 
art, assembled at government cost a 
brilliant traveling collection of con- 
temporary American paintings. The 
then Secretary, General George C. 
Marshall, however, learning that the 
exhibit going out under his name 
included a number of frank nudes, 


exploded and cashiered the whole 
project. Ever since, American cul- 
tural attachés have been as wary of 
nudes as of their own necks. Dr. 


Finley's private fine-arts group, 
and the Foundation above it, can do 
what nervous government officials 
cannot—namely, not worry about 
nudes unless they are also bad art. 


Business’s Part 


One day in late 1955 the President, 
when first becoming interested in 
the people-to-people concept, called 
in his friend and golfing companion, 
Board Chairman Sigurd S. Larmon 
of Young & Rubicam, to explore 
what American business might do 
on its own. The outcome was the 
formation of the Business Council 
for International Understanding, 
whose membership now embraces 
some seventy-nine top companies 
functioning in the international 
field, from Johns-Manville and 
Goodrich Tire to Time, Inc. Among 
its objectives are “to encourage 
business concerns and individuals to 
do things that will furnish evidence 
to other peoples of our friendliness 
toward them and our desire to un- 
derstand their point of view; create 
better understanding of our polit- 
ical and economic system . . .; con- 
vince the peoples of other nations 
that their own interests will be best 
served by working with us for world 
freedom, progress and peace.” All 
this sounds somewhat like a gov- 
ernment directive, but it was drawn 
up by private public-relations men. 
The Council became in effect a pilot 
project for the People to People Pro- 
gram as a whole, of which it is now 
an integral part. Now it is deep in 
its own pilot operation, which takes 
place in Mexico. 

There the Council (through a 
subcommittee) has conducted a de- 
tailed study of what American busi- 
nesses and other groups are doing 
or failing to do in the way of cul- 
tivating harmonious close relation- 
ships with Mexicans, and has come 
up with a ten-point program of 
what more could be done by Ameri- 
cans and Mexicans working together. 
The projects (to be sponsored by local 
joint committees, under American 
and Mexican co-chairmen) range 
from providing U.S. executives with 
a manual on Mexico to providing 
Mexican migratory workers with 
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briefings on conditions they may 
confront north of the border. Even a 
safe-driving campaign—much need- 
ed in Mexico—is to be launched 
through the co-operation of Mexi- 
can traffic officials and American 
automobile manufacturers. As of 
the beginning of March, all Mexican 
government Ministries consulted, 
along with the Mexican Chamber of 
Commerce and other business and 
professional groups, are reported to 
have declared themselves unanimous- 
ly favorable to the plan, their chief 
source of gratification being that it 
bears every earmark of being gen- 
uinely public-spirited, not just an 
intrusion of outside interested par- 
ties, and, above all, joint. 

“If the plan succeeds,” says the 
Council’s Mr. Whitman, “we're 
thinking of using it as a model for 
other countries as well—forming oth- 
er subcommittees for the purpose.” 
“Think of what we could do in Jor- 
dan, say,” another committeeman 
added last week, “or in Syria!” 

It is still too early to report re- 
sponses from many countries to 
what in large part is still a program 
on paper. But enough has hap- 
pened in “pilot stages” over the 
years to indicate a chain of reaction. 
In Venezuela, for instance, the activ- 
ity of companies like Creole Petro- 
leum in building community rela- 
tionships and sending increasing 
number of local employees to 
America for study has helped stim- 
ulate a program by the Venezuelan 
government of sending other stu- 
dents here on its own. Here at home 
the National Planning Association, 
whose governing board includes 
many men now swept up in the Peo- 
ple to People Program, was able to 
declare over a year ago in a detailed 
study of Creole Petroleum that the 
company’s local relations “are good 
in the fundamental sense that the 
Venezuelan people think of Creole 
as a real asset in the country, and 
not as a foreign entity interested 
only in taking away the nation’s 
wealth.” 

In West Germany, the response to 
American initiative in privately- 
sponsored student, professional, and 
businessmen’s exchange has been 
such as to flood the corporations and 
institutes offering hospitality. In 
Italy, firms like Fiat, Olivetti, and 
the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro of 
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Rome have reacted to the rising peo- 
ple-to-people enthusiasm at this end 
over several years by putting up dol- 
lar funds of their own for dispatch 
of trainees to the United States, 
Olivetti doubling its stake just last 
month. Recently a French cultural- 
affairs official in America remarked, 
“I do not know what all this Ameri- 
can initiative and activity portends. 
It may mean simply that Washing- 
ton has some new political aim in 
mind. But I am reporting to Paris 
that it may possibly be a good one.” 


Dispelling Suspicion 


The suspicion that all this may sim- 
ply be another government-directed 
scheme using private “cover” per- 
sists in certain minds abroad accus- 
tomed to dealings between govern- 
ments and their agents, but not be- 
tween peoples acting on their own. 
It was a Viennese conditioned in the 
school of Metternich who raised an 
eyebrow and remarked to this re- 
porter, when being told of all the 
things the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
were now doing abroad, “What .. . 
and you mean to tell me the Rocke- 
feller brothers aren’t in league with 
the Dulles brothers—or at least with 
John Foster’s brother Allen?” 

It is true that government origi- 
nally suggested the people-to-people 
approach. Nor was President Eisen- 
hower himself its only creator. As far 
back as mid-Truman days, the State 
Department's huge Public Affairs 
establishment (later converted into 
the U.S. Information Agency) began 
seeking out private groups to do 
abroad what government could not 
do anywhere near so well. An Office 
of Private Cooperation was set up 
which over the years has stimulated 
projects such as international letter 
writing, getting American colleges to 
affiliate themselves with foreign ones 
and asking Rotary and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars to present thou- 





sands of kits of American best books 
to foreign libraries. But from the 
start the government was sensi)le 
enough not to advise what books, or 
what to say in letters. It merely pro- 
posed the general ideas. 

Moreover, the Truman era was 1ot 
one in which any idea emanating from 
Washington was grasped with paiti- 
cular eagerness by the business com- 
munity. Today, with General Eisen- 
hower there, the rate of acceptance 
has enormously increased. And his 
forthright words make patent what 
all along was implicit—that in this 
field Washington only proposes; it 
does not dispose. 

The crux now is whether the 
American way of responding to offi- 
cial prodding will be understood 
abroad. On this hangs the success of 
the entire People to People Program. 
It is true that usta’s Office of Private 
Cooperation, running on a budget 
of about $500,000, is providing some 
passing aid to Mr. Wilson’s Founda- 
tion and its committees. But this is 
minuscule and hardly able to cover 
clerical costs until such time as the 
Foundation can get financially off 
the ground. As it does, it will be per- 
forming something for which there 
are no government appropriations 
in any case—a two-way give-and-take 
program, as against the government's 
own prescribed one-way undertaking 
of “projecting America” abroad. 


I DOUBTS REMAIN in foreign minds 
about the sincerity and spontane- 
ity of this program, perhaps they 
can best be dispelled by its very 
multiplicity, its typically American 
combination of all sorts and kinds of 
people getting into the act, with a 
bit of confusion, overlapping, and 
naiveté. The chairman of one Person 
to Person committee uses athletic 
Madison Avenue language to <e- 
scribe the task ahead as simply “an 
all-out public-relations battle” with 
the Soviets. On the other hand, a 
professor influential in exchange-ol- 
persons circles lectures loftily about 
“special-problem centered research,” 
“formally programmed people,” and 
“building accessibility into the struc- 
ture”—whatever these things may be. 
All this is part of the variety. If the 
program can convince other peoples 
that each American is wholehearted- 
ly on his own when he talks to them, 
that will be triumph enough. 
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The United Nations: 
High-Level Hearsay 


MARYA MANNES 


AT EVERY SESSION OL the General 

Assembly there is a pervasive 
buzz in the corridors and the Dele- 
gates’ Lounges; a buzz that might be 
called gossip if it did not come from 
men of such knowledge, authority, 
and—for the most part—integrity. 
This is the talk that precedes and 
accompanies historic events. Much 
of it is lost in the daily reporting 
of these events; some of it deserves 
to be. But a certain amount of it 
can help clarify action and sharpen 
understanding. What follows is an 
account of this kind of talk, heard 
by this reporter during the last week 
of the Eleventh Assembly when the 
Arab-Israeli crisis was moving into 
its third act. It was mainly about the 
leading actors: Dag Hammarskjéld 


and David Ben Gurion; Lodge, 
Dulles, and Eisenhower; Krishna 
Menon. 


The Israeli and the Swede 


“The real confrontation has been 
between the Man on the 38th Floor 
and old B. G.,” said a delegate. “Dag 
and Ben Gurion have had a long 
and painful history together, by 
meeting and by letter, and if you 
know what they are like you will 
see why.” 

Dag Hammarskjéld is an aesthete, 
a lawyer, a man of extraordinary 
intellectual grace, an aristocrat in 
civilized living, an inexhaustible 
worker. The only terms of criticism 
leveled at him here were “overlegal- 
istic” and “difficult to communicate 
with.” When he worked in govern- 
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ment in Sweden, the complexity of 
his utterances was the butt of many 
jokes. His colleagues not only found 
him sometimes impossible to de- 
cipher; they suspected at times 
that Hammarskjéld’s complexity 
had become a blanket for evasion, 
for the turnings of a too labyrin- 
thine mind. 

As a man of reason, the Secretary- 
General has a mistrust of passion 
that is not far from abhorrence. This 
alone would have made his dealings 
with the Israeli Prime Minister 
falter. “Ben Gurion’s scholarship is 
formidable,” said the delegate [it 
is also largely self-taught] “—history, 
languages, philosophy—almost a 
match for Dag’s. But there are other 
things about him that tend to pull 
the two men apart. For one thing, 
B. G. has the passion of an Old 
Testament prophet and a new-state 
nationalist. He has the guile and 
stubbornness of a trade-union leader, 
which he used to be. And on top of 
that, he has the intuitive impulse of 
a visionary. 

“Ben Gurion,” the delegate went 
on, “is profoundly indifferent to the 
arts of living that are indispensable 
to Dag. He thinks the gadgetry 
of comfort quite irrelevant. He 
couldn’t live without his three rooms 
lined from floor to ceiling with 
books, but a pile of dirty dishes in 
the sink doesn’t bother him in the 
least.” 

In spite of these deep disparities, 
he said, the first meeting between 
Dag and B. G. could have been 


, 


termed a success. This was, of 
course, before the triple invasions, 
when the Secretary-General went to 
Egypt and Israel in the role of diag- 
nostician. “B. G. was enormously 
impressed by Dag’s stature as a 
statesman, and I think the Secretary 
was equally impressed by B. G.’s 
knowledge and candor: Ben Gurion 
really put his cards on the table, 
face up. He believed that the same 
candor had been exacted of Nasser. 
That was one time the trade-union 
bargainer took a back seat.” 

But after the results of Hammar- 
skjéld’s preceding visit with Nasser 
became apparent—the Egyptian quid, 
according to the Israelis, far short 
of their own quo—the ‘trade-union 
leader felt betrayed. And when next 
the Prime Minister met the Secre- 
tary-General, the barriers were up to 
such an extent that neither would 
trust himself to speak on any plane 
but the wholly abstract. 

“Ben Gurion gave a lengthy dis- 
sertation on the history of Zionism, 
and Hammarskjéld talked of global 
concepts. They parted with more 
than a gulf and a strip between them. 
From then on B. G. became to Dag 
an obstructive and headstrong nui- 
sance, and Dag seemed to B. G. a 
sort of legalistic labyrinth with no 
direct access.” 

To those who know the Israeli 
Prime Minister, this loss of faith in 
the U.N. power of mediation was the 
last of the progressive disillusions 
that led to invasion. Let down, as 
he believed, by the United States in 
its refusal to send arms, intolerably 
harassed by the Arabs, threatened by 
Soviet arms, he saw Israel faced with 
two imminent and equal perils: that 
of passivity and that of action. 
Being the man he was, he chose the 
second. 


Cairo Practice 


What actually happened between 
Hammarskjéld and Nasser is still 
a mystery to many. Few have doubt- 
ed the Secretary-General’s scrupu- 
lous efforts at the fairness and im- 
partiality his position demands; and 
the few who know him are acquaint- 
ed with the agonies of maintaining 
this impartiality against the natural 
sympathies of a profoundly Euro- 
pean man. “I think,” said one states- 
man, “they may have forced him to 
fall over backwards in the attempt 
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to submerge his instinctive ‘western’ 
attitudes.” 

To some U.N. observers, Dag’s 
monumental efforts toward main- 
taining the peace through the Unit- 
ed Nations started with an intense 
eagerness to live up to the responsi- 
bilities invested in him and in the 
organization. But then, when several 
governments—and certainly the 
United States—were using him to di- 
rect their foreign policy, the Secre- 
tary-General felt overwhelmed to 
the point of exhaustion by tasks 
he knew his office was neither de- 
signed for nor required to undertake. 

“Now that they’re dumped in his 
lap, though,” said a delegation mem- 
ber, “it seems as if he doesn’t want 
to let them go. There's a feeling 
here that he’s begun to resent or dis- 
trust developments he has nothing 
to do with.” 


The Afro-Asian Lodge 


The name of Lodge will loosen any 
tongue, although the undisputed 
power he exerts at the United Na- 
tions flows from position rather than 
personality. Contradicting those who 
say he has the President's ear, there 
are more who say that ear is monop- 
olized by Dulles, and that the Bos- 
tonian is merely the implementer and 
mouthpiece of his elders’ policies. 

But all who work with him—not 
beside him but across the table— 
agree that the outstanding quality 
of Ambassador Lodge is inflexibil- 
ity. And they wonder at the same 
time how a man so concerned with 
“morality” can be so seduced by ex- 
pediency. 

These non-Americans will say in 
the same breath that his alternate 
representative, James J. Wadsworth, 
is “a man you can talk to.” The 
genuine warmth, the receptive and 
perceptive brain in the great sham- 
bling body, seem to enjoy universal 
respect and affection. ‘““They should 
let him do more,” is the final com- 
ment. 

Not that there is any lack of 
geniality in Ambassador Lodge out- 
side of United Nations confines. He 
is a charming conversationalist, a 
gay companion, and a most able 
singer of simple songs in four lan- 
guages. What confounds non-Ameri- 
can colleagues, however, is the kind 
of obtuseness which would permit 
him to sing “Abdul the Bul Bul 
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Krishna Menon 


Ameer” uproariously at a small 
gathering that included several 
Arabs. “We winced,” said a witness. 
That Lodge’s ambition—a _ con- 
suming one—is to be Secretary of 
Staie is the general assumption. 
“That, of course, is why he has made 
such a play for the Arab world. If 
he can deliver the Afro-Asian bloc, 
he will have an enormous asset for 
the job.” Certainly, his attempts to 
disinfect himself from the taint of 
“colonialism” are obvious: His con- 
tacts with the British have been re- 
duced to a minimum, and huddles 
with our other Allies are few. They 
in turn were deeply disquieted when 
Lodge huddled with Krishna Menon. 
“Watch out,” they would murmur; 
something dirty’s brewing!” 


The Irreplaceable 


For Krishna Menon was the ubiqui- 
tous spirit of this Eleventh Assembly, 
as he has been of previous ones. And 
rarely did his private remarks prick 
more listening ears than when this 
extraordinary Indian who profound- 
ly dislikes most Americans once 
said, “I like Cabot—yes, I like 
Cabot!” with an air of charmed sur- 
prise at his own unpredictability. 


Although Menon is now in India 
and—since he seeks election to gov- 
ernment there—may not return to 
the U.N., no one forgets him. His 
face and voice haunt the place. 

And how dramatic his illnesses! 
“I was up in the booth when he 
collapsed that day at the Assembly,” 
said a BBC commentator, “and i 
was incredible. There he was, talk 
ing, and a minute later he was melt 
ing to the ground like a lead soldie: 
held over a flame—feet first!” 

What was even more incredible 
was that the subsequent range o! 
Menon’s blood pressure, from ove 
200 to about 65 (“that of a hibei 
nating bear”), did not prevent him 
from having a bedside press confer- 
ence not long after, or from rising 
to speak the next day—and again 
and again. 

Some attribute his collapses to 
psychosomatic causes (“must have 
attention”) others say he is indeed 
gravely ill; and one correspondent 
is convinced his hours are num- 
bered because the two previous In- 
dian delegates who spoke at the 
U.N. for Kashmir died soon there- 
after. “Sort of Tutankhamen curse, 
you know.” 

An Indian reporter, who seemed 
unmoved by Mr. Menon’s ailments, 
said, “You know, when anybody 
else faints you wave smelling salts 
in front of them. With Krishna, you 
wave a microphone.” 

Menon is universally disliked and 
perversely missed. He is missed be- 
cause he had more color than any 
one else, because he was a greater 
nuisance than anyone else, and be 
cause he was considerably more in 
telligent than nearly anybody else. 
They miss him because he didn’t 
have to wait for instructions, lik« 
everybody else, because he could ad 
lib ad infinitum, which nobody else 
could, and that however infuriating 
he might be with his meddling, his 
tortuous reasoning, and his self-in- 
fatuation, he was always a good 
show—which practically nobody else 
in the Assembly was. 

Saturnine? Bad Fairy? The words 
belong to him. 


History Is Around the Corner 


And what of Dulles and the Presi- 
dent, surely more than featured 
players in the second and third acts 
of the Israeli drama? 
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“You take all these separate and 
different ambitions,” said the dele- 
gate who spoke of Ben Gurion and 
Dag and Lodge, “and then you come 
to two men who may not have long 
to live, will never hold another of- 
fice, have no votes to get—in short, 
who have nothing to lose now but 
their place in posterity. They have 
only this one ambition left: to be 
Men of Morality, responsible for 
peace. Their constituent is history.” 
He likened the President, of whom 
he was intensely critical, to Welling- 
ton, von Hindenburg and Pétain— 
men who thought themselves above 
politics when in reality they lacked 
the vision to make politics construc- 
tive, who thought themselves leaders 
when in fact they were led, who were 
symbols for lack of substance. 

“We appreciate,” said the dele- 
gate, “the painful dilemma in which 
the United States finds itself on the 
question of Israel. But you cannot 
convince me that psychological trou- 
bles do not play a large part in the 
relations between the President, 
Dulles, Lodge, and the Israelis. They 
are irritated by the abrasive urgency 
of a people fighting for its life, they 
are swamped by their overarticu- 
lateness, they are embarrassed by the 
earthy obduracy, the Biblical ‘heavi- 
ness’ of people like Ben Gurion and 
Golda Meir. 

“As for getting B. G. and Eisen- 
hower together,” he added, “Thank 
God they didn’t. Ben Gurion is a 
prodigious reader!” 

Dulles, however, is at least credited 
at the U.N. for having faced the 
realities of the Israeli-Arab crisis and 
with having seen the light in time 
to exert irresistible pressures toward 
its solution. “Let us say that he 
broke the deadlock by exacting the 
withdrawal as an act of faith in 
United States intentions toward 
Israel. Quite an achievement, after 
so many losses of this faith.” 


“W* FEEL,” said a delegate from 
Ireland, “that we have made 
our contribution to world peace by 
sitting between the Israeli and 
Iraqi delegations.” 

Thanks also to alphabetical seat- 
ing, Ireland, Israel, and _ Italy 
formed together what they called 
“the New York Delegation.” It was 
the cosiest corner of the Eleventh 
Assembly of the United Nations. 
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Aftermath 
In Hungary 


LESLIE B. BAIN 


|S pues will certainly show that 
both the Hungarian revolution 
and the effort to extinguish it went 
far beyond the goals originally en- 
visaged. For a short time at least, the 
revolution for liberty and justice was 
on its way to becoming a passionate 
anarchy; the counter-revolution, first 
intended merely as a braking action, 
turned into a tyranny as bad as 
that which impelled the revolution. 


The Amoral Mr. Kadar 


What manner of men are the new 
rulers of Hungary? Even a cursory 
examination of their backgrounds 
shows them to be men of moderate 
ambition, old hands at double deal- 
ing both inside and outside the 
Communist Party. 

In the 1930’s Janos Kadar (whose 
real name is Janos Csermanek), a 
former steelworker, was a hard-work- 
ing member of the Communist Youth 
League with no apparent distinction. 
In the 1940's he was arrested by the 
Horthy government and, when later 
released, was accused by his comrades 
of having betrayed the party. He was 
expelled. 

After the war he rejoined the party 
and climbed rapidly. By 1949 he was 
a deputy first secretary and after 
Laszlo Rajk’s dismissal in 1949 he 
was entrusted with the important 
post of Minister of Interior. In 1951 
he was arrested as a Titoist but was 
released in 1954 at the insistence of 
Matyas Rakosi, the party boss, who 
claimed that the crimes attributed to 
Kadar were perpetuated by Gabor 
Péter, the discredited chief of the 
AVH, or secret police. Readmitted 
to the party, Kadar was made secre- 
tary of the 13th District, which com- 
prised the most important industrial 
sections of Budapest. 

That Kadar was tortured while 
in the hands of the Avu is indisputa- 
ble. His fingernails were torn off by 
Wladimir Farkas, the avu colonel 
now awaiting trial with his father, 
General Mihaly Farkas. But another 


facet to Kadar’s story came to light 
last May, when Rakosi, fighting to 
maintain his leadership of the party, 
forced Kadar to support him. It de- 
veloped that in the summer of 1949, 
when Rajk was in jail awaiting trial, 
Kadar, then Minister of Interior, to- 
gether with General Farkas, chief of 
the armed forces, had a conversation 
with Rajk in his cell. Kadar per- 
suaded Rajk to confess by promising 
a “faked” sentence and immunity 
for his wife and child, and by show- 
ing him that a confession would 
help the party. Rajk agreed and his 
death sentence was based on this 
contession. 

Unknown to Kadar, this meeting 
in jail was tape-recorded, and last 
May, Rakosi played it back in Ka- 
dar’s presence. Confronted with the 
recording, Kadar agreed to support 
Rakosi. 

Most revealing of Kadar’s amoral- 
ity is his rapid change of attitude to- 
ward Imre Nagy. Ten days after 
Nagy was dismissed. by the Russians, 
Kadar, then Prime Minister, said, 
“I'll be glad to talk to Imre Nagy 
any time, and he can always get a 
seat in my Cabinet. It is up to him 
to decide.” When Nagy refused his 
offer, Kadar charged that “Imre 
Nagy opened the way for the counter- 
revolution,” and a few days later 
proclaimed him a traitor. 


| rsageoe MuNNICH, until very recent- 
ly Minister of the Armed Forces 
and Public Security, is the second 
most influential leader in the Cabinet. 
He is a cultured, clever man with a 
hearty appetite for the good things of 
life. In the 1930's he fought in Spain 
alongside Rajk and after the Second 
World War became police chief of 
Budapest. Though many of his best 
friends were hanged or jailed dur- 
ing the Rakosi purges, Munnich al- 
ways managed to cut his losses in 
time and to continue to serve the 
leaders of the party, acting at one 
time as Rakosi’s ambassador to Rus- 
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sia and later as his representative 
in Belgrade. 

Like Kadar, Munnich began by 
believing that the original Nagy 
program must be kept to pacify the 
country. Immediately after the re- 
turn of the Soviet forces on Novem- 
ber 4 and the dismissal of Nagy, 
Munnich said to me: “We are not 
crazy; we know that the Nagy pro- 
gram is a must for Hungary.” But 
the drift of events pushed Munnich 
toward open terror and he became 
the nemesis of “deviationists.” 

That role has now passed to the 
newly appointed Minister of the 
Armed Forces, Geza Revesz, a Hun- 
garian who for twenty years has been 
a Soviet citizen and who was at one 
time a staff member of the Soviet 
Mvp. Munnich himself has been 
made a First Deputy Premier. 

Antal Apro, an old-timer as Com- 
munist leaders go, is the only Jew 
in the otherwise markedly anti- 
Semitic Kadar government. He be- 
came a member of the Politburo in 
1945, and his adaptability and his 
predilection for “wait-and-see” tactics 





enabled him to survive as one of the 
elect. Today, as Minister of Industry, 
he has one of the most troublesome 
jobs in the régime. 

Marosan and Kallai 

Gyérgy Marosan, Minister of State 
without portfolio, is to the Hun- 
garians the most despicable member 
of the Kadar government. During 
his five years in Rakosi’s jail he 
bombarded Rakosi with the most 
fulsome letters of loyalty, and upon 
his release announced triumphantly, 
“I went in a Social Democrat and 
came out a Communist.” 
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His attitude toward the press 
was succinctly stated in a remark he 
recently made to a reporter: “The 
best thing would be to arrest every 
newspaperman and be done with 
them.” 

In one of his typically irresponsi- 
ble moods, he said of the repressive 
measures instituted by him: “Yes, I 
have to do the dirty work, and when 
it is all over those fellows in Romania 
(meaning Nagy and his associates) 
will want to come back and take 
everything away from us. But we 
won't let it happen. We'll see them 
in hell first.” 

Gyula Kallai, the gray eminence 
of the Kadar régime, has recently 
been appointed Minister of Educa- 
tion. He has Kadar’s ear, and Kadar, 
a man with limited education, re- 
spects Kallai’s clever, cultured, suave 
qualities. The two have been close 
since the 1930’s and Kadar always 
looked upon Kallai as his mentor. 
They were arrested, tried, and re- 
habilitated together. Kallai, after his 
release also supported Rakosi. He 
was rewarded with the job of Deputy 


Minister of Cultural Affairs and just 
before the revolution was named to 
the post of Minister. He has no spe- 
cial qualifications, except as a con- 
noisseur of art. 

Not a member of the official fami- 
ly but regarded by many as the 
most important person in Hungary 
today is Sandor Dekany, son-in-law 
of Rakosi, former general of the 
Hungarian police and now adviser 
to the Soviet forces in Hungary. 
Dekany came from the Soviet Union 
with the army units sent to crush the 
Hungarian revolt. He brought with 
him a file, compiled by Rakosi and 


himself before Rakosi’s downfall, 
containing 402 names of “unrelia- 
ble” Communists. Those with inside 
information insist that Soviet Am- 
bassador Anropov, the real ruler of 
Hungary, put Dekany in charge o! 
police measures and that he is act- 
ing through Soviet Mvp officers sent 
to Hungary to clean up the mess. 


A Wizard Needed at Ozd 


Probably the greatest obstacle in 
the path of Kadar is the shattered 
economy of Hungary. Nearly bank- 
rupt before the revolution, it is now 
a hopeless tangle. Large-scale foreign 
loans would help, but except for the 
relatively small amounts “friendly 
democracies” have offered, Kadar 
has only the Hungarian banknote 
press to help him. 

Hungarian economists have pro- 
posed two measures to bring a sem 
blance of order into the chaos: a 
fifty per cent cut in scheduled capi- 
tal investments (which may be cut 
further before long) , and more prol- 
itable production. To achieve the 
latter, the entire production of Hun- 
gary has been shifted to a much- 
decried method of capitalist exploita- 
tion, piecework. Basic unit costs 
have been established in every indus- 
try, and the workers’ pay has been 
adjusted to them with a promise of 
bonuses if piecework exceeds certain 
figures or if production costs are 
lowered through higher productivity. 

Unfortunately, both measures in- 
crease unemployment, which is al- 
ready widespread. Throughout the 
country the lack of fuel and steel is 
causing cutbacks or shutdowns in 
industrial plants. 

At Ozd, the most important source 
of steel and pig iron in Hungary, 
production in January was down to 
twenty-five per cent of last fall’s fig- 
ure. Owing to the lack of ore and 
coal the management has the choice 
of discharging a large part of its 
working force or sending it on vaca- 
tion with fifty per cent pay. More 
and more frequently, dismissal pro- 
vides the only practicable answer to 
the problem. 


_ OUTLOOK for Hungary’s agri- 
culture is equally dark and un- 
certain. The revolution created havoc 
among the peasants and only a smail 
beginning has been made toward 
bringing order to the country and 
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assuring Hungary’s food supply. An 
instance selected at random will 
illustrate various aspects of the 
problem: 

Féldes is a small agricultural town 
where eighty-five per cent of the 
urable land had been organized into 
tour collectives. The largest of them 
was the Rakdczy, with several trac- 
iors and trucks, some auxiliary ma- 
chinery, modern buildings, and silos. 
Chere were two hundred member 
lamilies in the collective. 

During the revolution the newly 
organized local council dissolved the 
collectives and ordered their assets 
distributed among the members. 
Thus the Rakdczy collective became 
two hundred small holdings. Then 
came the second intervention of the 
Soviets and the Kadar régime. Inten- 
sive efforts were made to reorganize 
the collectives and above all to res- 
cue the distributed grain and live- 
stock for the state. But only forty- 
seven families signed to rejoin. To al- 
leviate the rapidly deteriorating food 
situation the government sent secu- 
rity forces to arrest the trouble- 
makers. It also sent agitators to talk 
the peasants into rejoining. Nothing 
could have been more ill advised. 
Forgetting economic considerations, 
the peasants drew together in a solid 
front of fear, hate, and resistance. 
Efforts to revive the Rakdczy collec- 
tive seemed bogged down for good. 

There are some 2,500 similar col- 
lectives in Hungary and about three 
thousand rural communities like 
Féldes. 


Three Steps, Two Stools 


The Kadar régime has undertaken 
three basic changes in the Hungarian 
economy to meet the emergency: 

{ Limited private enterprise has 
been introduced and is expected to 
yield food and consumer goods in 
large quantities. Privately owned 
shops are permitted to hire three 
workers without special license and 
fifteen workers with consent of the 
Ministry. 

{ In all the state-managed or co- 
operatively run plants, mines, farms, 
and factories, the cost of production 
is to be reduced by universal appli- 
cation of piecework. 

{ Wholesale dismissal of uneco- 
nomical production and manage- 
ment employees has begun. 

Economists close to the Hun- 
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garian government say that it will 
take a full year to enable the plan- 
ning office to bring runaway indus- 
try and agriculture under control. 
With coal production still at less 
than sixty per cent of the prerevolu- 
tionary figure, no production quotas 
can be set. 

Before any kind of consolidation 
can take place in Hungary, Kadar 
and his Cabinet will have to make 
a basic choice: Adopt the revolution, 
or at least a part of its program, or 
turn completely against it. At this 
time Kadar is still trying to sit on 
two stools. 

In a speech on February 3 he said: 
“The fact is that we really do not 
want a terror régime. We want dem- 
ocratic socialism, dictatorship of the 
proletariat, but we think we must 
find the guilty, hold them responsi- 
ble, and investigate their activities.” 
In the same speech Kadar said, “I 
must tell you Comrades that the 
counter-revolution is very active po- 
litically in two places: It stirs up the 
villages—here we must be very alert 
—and . . . the schools, where it 
reaches from the seven-year-olds . . . 
to the students of the last semester 
in the universities.” 


Schoolroom Hangings 


That children reflect and exaggerate 
the unrest at home and in the com- 
munity goes without saying. But 
there is something more than unrest 
behind the students’ behavior today. 
At least twelve authenticated cases 
were recently reported where school 


children hanged or tried to hang 
their schoolmates for refusing to 
register with the priest who was al- 
lowed to visit the schools to organize 
religious classes. A particularly bad 
case was reported from a Budapest 
school, where an eleven-year-old girl 
—alone out of the entire class—did 
not put her name down on the list 
because, as it later appeared, she 
did not know what her religion was. 
She was hanged by her feet in the 
washroom and rescued near death, 
by a fifteen-year-old fellow student, 
who in turn was beaten unconscious. 

Hungary has always had serious 
juvenile-delinquency problems, but 
since the revolution the number of 
children involved in all sorts of 
escapades has more than doubled. 
There are thousands of abandoned 
children all over Hungary today, 
but the situation is particularly seri- 
ous in Budapest. 

In higher educational institutions, 
the government’s concentrated effort 
to besmirch the revolution and label 
it a western-directed counter-revolu- 
tion was deeply resented by the 
students who led the revolt. The 
promise of amnesty merely added to 
their resentment, since they are in 
no mood to ask for pardon. Their 
ranks, although depleted by thou- 
sands of escapees, are still the hard 
core of resistance in Hungary. 


L pu Kadar is hammering away 
on villages and schools, Maro- 
san and Munnich have been attack- 
ing the writers and _ intellectuals. 
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Even though eighteen of the best 
writers have been charged with seri- 
ous crimes and arrested, and though 
a number of others have escaped to 
the West, those remaining in Buda- 
pest who are still able to talk and 
write represent a serious threat to 
the régime. They are attacked con- 
stantly in newspapers, in party 
circles, and by the political police. 
They are not permitted to earn a 
living unless they recant and agree 
that the revolution was in fact a 
counter-revolution organized to serve 
western interests. 

A complicating factor is the 
marked anti-Semitism which char- 
acterizes much of what has hap- 
pened in Hungary. The Jews are 
being blamed by both sides. The 
present rulers of Hungary say 
that eighty per cent of the writers 
and intellectuals whose activities 
throughout the summer of 1956 
contributed so heavily to the revolt 
were Jews. “Bourgeois Jews” were in 
fact among the fathers of the revolu- 
tion. Most are in jail or in exile. 
On the other hand, among the rev- 
olutionaries themselves the charge 
that the Jews “rejoiced” at the sup- 
pression of the revolution because 
they were afraid of “patriotic Hun- 
garians” has found much acceptance 
and is still being used as a method 
of identifying the Jews with the 
hated Russians. Though anti-Semi- 
tism has been indignantly rejected 
by the leadership of the revolution 
as well as officially by Kadar and his 
men, it plays a considerable role in 
Hungarian politics. 


Police and Army 


What remains of the armed forces of 
Hungary is split into several factions, 
whose loyalty is still doubtful in 
moments of crisis. Only the mighty 
threat of the Soviet Army holds the 
Hungarian police, the militia, and 
the evolving army together. 

The dreaded avu has been re- 
placed by the political department 
of the security police, manned large- 
ly by old avn officers and men bent 
on avenging their dead comrades. 
Several of them display Stalin’s pic- 
ture in their offices to demonstrate 
their allegiance and underscore their 
determination to use “Stalinist” 
methods. Their commander is Laszlo 
Matyas, a former avu officer who at 
one time was jailed by the Rakosi 
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régime. Matyas, who was once a cap- 
tain in the Soviet Army and who re- 
turned to Hungary a Soviet citizen, 
reports to Gérgy Sos, commander of 
the police, who in turn comes under 
the newly appointed Minister of the 
Armed Forces, Geza Revesz, widely 
recognized as an instrument of So- 
viet control. 

Within the security police much 
dissension is evident between the 
“old guard” avi men who held sway 
over Hungary from 1945 on and 
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those who have been added since the 
revolution, many of whom were at 
one time victims of the avH them- 
selves. The old guard is slowly gain- 
ing ground inasmuch as the Hun- 
garians do not seem to want to stay 
put and the advocates of old meth- 
ods are gaining the support of the 
Russians behind Kadar. 

Last November, when Kadar still 
hoped to consolidate some gains of 
the revolution, he announced that 
the former activities of the avH were 
to be investigated and asked people 
to report any illegal activity to the 
authorities. Only three avu officers 
had been tried by January and none 
was sent to prison. Since the régime 
itself soon began to resort to old 
AVH methods, the investigation was 


sidetracked. The press was forbidden 
to mention it, and the investigating 
commission, made up of former Avi 
officers and prosecutors, was dis- 
banded. The much-vaunted investi- 
gation and punishment of former 
Stalinists has been drowned in a flood 
of excuses, and criticism of the old 
Stalin-Rakosi régime is being sup- 
pressed with increasing vigor as bea1- 
ing too close for comfort on the 
methods of the Kadar government. 

The Hungarian Army itself is 
much more of a liability than an 
asset to the Russians, and a large 
part of the Soviet security police in 
Hungary is assigned to policing the 
army. This, plus Soviet interference 
with the police and militia all over 
the country is much resented by the 
Hungarian members. Fear, suspi- 
cion, and conspiracy are the order of 
the day. Police are checking police; 
dossiers are prepared against col- 
leagues, superiors, and even Cabinet 
Ministers. No one knows who has an 
inside line to an important Russian, 
or who is collecting evidence against 
whom. 

The former courthouse-jail on Fo 
Street is the headquarters of the So- 
viet Mvp. Newspapermen and writers 
recently arrested reported that they 
were questioned by Russian officers 
with Hungarian security policemen 
acting as interpreters. The jailers are 
Hungarians but the investigators, 
prosecutors, and in some instances 
the judges are Russians. A newspa- 
perman who was held there for three 
weeks reported that he overheard the 
questioning of General Kovacs and 
Colonel Pal Maleter, two Hungarian 
officers arrested by the Russians dur- 
ing negotiations for Soviet withdraw- 
al from Hungary. Both were ques- 
tioned in Russian by a colonel of the 
Mvp, and since they were both Mos- 
cow-trained, both were able to re- 
spond in Russian. 

This dreaded prison is also the 
headquarters of Colonel Dekany, the 
Hungarian adviser of Soviet forces. 
Dekany commands a vast network of 
spies and informers. No Hungarian 
personage from the Premier down 's 
exempt from Dekany’s curiosity. 


Lar twenty per cent of the arms 
formerly possessed by the Hun- 
garian Army still unaccounted for, 
the fear that the spring months will 
see new outbreaks in Hungary may 
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be justified. Kadar professes to be- 
lieve seriously that a new outbreak 
is in the making and thereby at- 
tempts to justify the extreme repres- 
sive measures he is imposing. That 
flare-ups will occur as long as the 
Russians remain in Hungary and the 
Communists revert to terrorism goes 
without saying. When they do, they 
will be used by Russian and Hun- 
garian forces as a pretext for tight- 
ening controls still further. 

In the long run such methods will 
surely fail. The Communist Party it- 
self is shot through with dissent and 
resentment. There can be no doubt 
that the revolt in October was 
touched off by Communists smitten 
by guilty consciences and by revul- 
sion against the results of their own 
management. This spirit is still 
strong within their ranks. 

In a speech on December 28, near- 
ly two months after the revolt was 
crushed, Sandor Erdelyi, secretary of 
the state-controlled Writers’ Guild, 
said: “Those who are holding against 
us that we were merely fighting 
against the restoration of the Rakosi 
régime should be aware of the fact 
that the struggle was also against the 
dangers inherent in the more imme- 
diate, the inner, the presently en- 
sconced power. . .” 

Ferenc Kezmarki of Kunszent- 
marton said in a recent Communist 
activist meeting: “I would like to 
send this message to the cities: De- 
mand what is proper, what is com- 
ing to you, what is your right—and 
give up only excessive demands. . .” 

Last January Balas Kardos, the 
secretary of the Communist Party in 
an important agricultural district, 
said this to party functionaries and 
“reorganized” Communist activists: 
“Let me summarize what I wanted 
to say to the leaders of our country 
concerning Soviet methods. In the 
future if they bring a new jacket for 
us from Moscow and if it happens 
that the sleeves do not fit, let them 
not try to remedy the situation by 
cutting pieces off our arms as they 
have done heretofore. It would bet- 
ter serve everyone’s purpose if in- 
stead of cutting off our arms, they 
would try to refit the sleeves to our 
measure.” 

The moral forces that sparked 
the October revolt in Hungary are 
not by any means dead. And Kadar 
and his men know it. 
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Hol lywood : The Toll — 
Of the Frenzied Forties 


ROBERT ARDREY 


1 ie BEST PLAY ever written about 
Hollywood, Once in a Lifetime, 
came from a couple of Broadway 
provincials, George Kaufman and 
Moss Hart, who had never at the 
time been closer to Sunset Boule- 
vard than East Liverpool, Ohio. And 
the first thoroughly convincing, 
comprehensive, in-and-out all- 
weather analysis of Hollywood's fu- 
ture that I ever encountered came to 
me almost ten years ago one Fourth 
of July in San Antonio, Texas, from 
a college boy who had never been 
nearer Broadway or Hollywood than 
the north bank of the Brazos. 

Frank Duane is a bright young 
playwright around New York now; 
at that time he truly had youth on 
his side, and moreover was accus- 
tomed to the climate. He outlined 
with care the long future of Ameri- 
can films, in terms of the impact 
of television. I listened enchanted. 
When I returned to the Coast a few 
days later I told Frank’s tale around 
to various astonished friends in the 
industry. We all agreed that my 
young friend had something, and 
promptly went back to whatever it 
was we had been doing. 





Duane’s thesis was quite simple. 
As he saw it, television would draw 
the mass audience away from mo- 
tion pictures. Perhaps five out of 
six American theaters would close. 
Major studios, dependent on mass 
production to pay the overhead, 
would vanish. With the collapse of 
the theaters and the studios would 
come the end of present centralized 
systems of distribution and fi- 
nancing. All this was fairly obvious. 
What was enchanting in Frank’s 
analysis, what made one forget the 
Texas heat and the chiggers, was 
his conclusion that the flight of the 
mass audience to television would 
sweep with it most of the inhibiting 
forces that emasculate American 
films. 

Censorship would lessen; for cen- 
sors are, in the end, concerned only 
with their guardianship of the great 
public. Exhibitors—who, Joe Man- 
kiewicz once said, should return to 
their proper calling of scraping up 
chewing gum from theater carpets— 
would be reduced to a force of man- 
ageable proportions. The “money”— 
that vast New York thing which ex- 
ercises such iron control on the 
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major studios—would lose interest in 
an activity of smaller proportions 
and smaller stakes; the financial in- 
fluence on films would come more to 
resemble that in the theater, where 
we customarily send the backer out 
for sandwiches. Increasingly com- 
parable to the theater would be the 
role of the producer, an independent 
making two or three films a year, 
whose activity would be guided by 
what stories he had to tell rather 
than by what commitments he had 
to fulfill. There would still be some 
two thousand theaters—a lot of thea- 
ters—scattered across the land, and 
still in existence an enormous audi- 
ence by anybody's standards. But the 
burden of bigness would have been 
removed from the daydreams otf 
Hollywood’s creative people, and an 
industry might at last turn into an 
art. 

It was a magnificent vision— 
young, spacious, perhaps a little rosy 
—but basically sound. Ten years 
later I can pick no quarrel with it, 
and if Hollywood today were suf- 
fering from troubles no more serious 
than collapsing studios, guillotined 
executives, berserk stockholders, and 
panic in the streets, then I'd say that 
all was proceeding in the most splen- 
did and orderly fashion. But unfor- 
tunately there are other troubles, 
and a college boy in Texas, in the 
hot shade of a mesquite tree ten 
years ago, may perhaps be forgiven 
if he did not foresee them. 


The Second Crisis 


The motion-picture industry has 
gone through two great periods of 
shakedown. In the early 1930's, as 
we have seen [“Hollywood’s Fall into 
Virtue,” The Reporter, February 
21], moral conformity struck down 
the wild, wicked, legendary Holly- 
wood of the 1920's. The industry's 
self-regulating facility, the Code, saw 
to it that in the future no screen 
sinner would escape unpunished, 
Studio supervison invaded the pri- 
vate lives of the hired help and 
saw to it that more lively sin, if it 
could not be entirely suppressed, 
would at least receive the minimum 
of publicity. Everything was done to 
meet the demands of an aroused pub- 
lic. The adult public responded by 
staying away from the theaters in 
growing numbers. 

The second great crisis in the his- 
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tory of Hollywood's iniquity occurred 
in the late 1940's. This time it was 
the political waywardness of certain 
members of the Hollywood commu- 
nity that brought out the threats of 
various religious and veterans’ groups. 
The industry responded as it had 
before, by siding with the pickets 
against its own members. The black- 
list appeared. The morals clause in 
contracts was interpreted to include 
political depravity as an offense for 
which a contract might be broken. 
When. after several years of purges, 
the American Legion was still dis- 
satished with the community’s po- 
litical purity, the industry graciously 
stepped aside and allowed its accused 
members to attempt to settle their 
individual accounts with the Legion's 
judges, with the understanding that 
to fail was to be fired. 

I am not one of those who pre- 
tend to know what the public wants. 
It seems doubtful to me that what 
the American adult wanted in the 
1950's was indeed more statutory 
rape, more manslaughter, and more 
paternity suits—and in the 1940's 
more Communists. I am sure that it 
is an unfortunate coincidence, and no 
more, that the final catastrophic de- 
cline of the Hollywood box office 
corresponded so exactly to the period 
of the blacklist. But what must be 
apparent is that moral and political 
conformity, both executed frankly 
in the interests of the box office, 
have had a variety of effects on Hol- 
lywood, not among them the saving 
of the box office. 

Whether or not anybody in the 
early 1930's anticipated the effects of 
moral conformity on the creative 
spirit I don’t know, because I wasn’t 
there then. I am sure that in the 
atmosphere of that period it was as 
difficult to plead the case of wicked- 
ness as later, in the climate of politi- 
cal dissent. But there were certainly 
those in 1947, at the time of Repre- 
sentative J. Parnell Thomas (R., 
New Jersey), who saw with some 
clarity the rubber-stamp marks on 
the wall. That year’s political wars 
gave Hollywood its most interesting 
season since Fatty Arbuckle was in 
his prime. 


Frcs I was an established 
screenwriter, in 1947 I was a 
newcomer to the Hollywood commu- 
nity. This put me in the position of 


being a clean, attractive target with- 
out any holes in it. Also, I was that 
rarest of birds in the Hollywood 
aviary, a liberal who had never given 
a nickel to a Communist cause. While 
my new neighbors, suffering perhaps 
from swimming-pool guilt during the 
depression years, had been contribut- 
ing generously to a wide variety of 
needy lettuce pickers and Spanish 
Loyalists and other premature anti- 
fascists, I had been confining my con- 
tributions to a string of hamburger 
stands in the Middle West. Abject 
poverty (some say innate stinginess) 
has presented me with a political 
record beyond House Un-American 
Activities Committee reproach. 

This was the season when friend- 
ly witness after friendly witness 
appeared in Washington _ before 
Congressman Thomas's committee. 
Reputations rolled about like under- 
grade oranges. For the studio execu- 
tive, frenzy became the normal office 
atmosphere. 


Stirring Times 


No studio was harder hit than War- 
ner Brothers. One lunchtime there, 
after a morning devoted exclusively 
to listening to the radio, Jack Warner 
is reputed to have rushed screaming 
into the Green Room. Someone in 
Washington had worked over vir- 
tually his entire contract list. He ran 
wildly about, jabbing his thumbs at 
his lunching help. “I can do without 
you!” he yelled. “And you! And you! 
I can do without you!”” He came to 
Jerry Wald, who at that time was 
producing a good half of all the 
Warner Brothers films. “I can almost 
do without you!” he screamed. 

It was a lively time. Opinions were 
still being exchanged freely on all 
sides, frankly and at the top of the 
voice. Cocktail parties were deafen- 
ing, dinner parties a caution. The 
floor in any meeting of the Screen 
Writers Guild was a mass of com- 
batants cheerfully assassinating each 
other’s characters and impugning 
each other’s political ancestry. 

One fought on many fronts. I was 
a member of a non-Communist group, 
the Committee for the First Amend- 
ment, that raised almost fifty thou- 
sand dollars in a matter of days and 
flew off to Washington to protest the 
Congressional attack on the entire 
Hollywood community, and got into 
enough trouble to last some for the 
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rest of their careers. I was a member 
of another group within the Screen 
Writers Guild fighting at the same 
time to break the power of the Com- 
munist faction within the Guild. 
We won and took complete control. 
Immediately we were confronted by 
the industry’s announcement of the 
blacklist, and so we fought that too. 
Until the coming of the blacklist 
a more or less united community 
had been defending itself. I know of 
only one studio head who favored 
the blacklist before its actual adop- 
tion. The new policy was dictated in 
New York, at the famous Waldorf 
meeting, by the studios’ New York 
ownership. Accepted, it turned the 
industry against its own members. 


a our group of twenty-odd 
writers who had taken control of 
the Guild, there was little division of 
opinion. We were all anti-Commu- 
nist, all liberals, all fairly invulner- 
able to attack, and all convinced that 
the principle of the blacklist held an 
ultimate threat against all noncon- 
formist opinion. In our year’s tenure 
of office we finished off, on the one 
hand, any threat to the Guild from 
its Communist bloc, and on the other 
we launched a suit against the studios 
through Thurman Arnold’s law of- 
fice in Washington. It sought to re- 
strain any group of corporations 
from setting up a private court for 
the judgment of citizens, and from 
enforcing the decisions of that court 
through the police power of mo- 
nopoly. 

It was an excellent suit, but its 
support was scarcely unanimous. The 
Communist bloc, preferring the 
blacklist to litigation they didn’t con- 
trol, fought against the Arnold suit 
to the last. Meetings dragged on into 
meetings. When we raised money by 
private subscription to carry the suit 
some day as far as the Supreme Court 
if necessary, they boycotted the cam- 
paign. In the course of the single 
year I attended more than a hun- 
dred night meetings. Few broke up 
before one in the morning. On one 
rare night I found myself, a little 
stunned, standing in Hollywood 
Boulevard at ten-thirty. It seemed 
like noon. Near me stood a fellow 
board member looking dubious. 

“What about a drink?” he said. 

“A drink?” I was appalled. “Stop 
and have a drink when I've got a 
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chance to go home at ten-thirty? 
Don’t you want to go home?” 

“I don’t think I'd better,” he said. 
He shook his head. “No. If I come 
home at ten-thirty, my wife’s going 
to think I wasn’t at a Guild meet- 
ing at all.” 


The Unpressed Suit 


That was 1947, several years before 
the Senator from Wisconsin came to 
more than local attention. We had 
anticipated rather well the drift of 
things. But what we had not antici- 
pated was what would happen to 
ourselves. When the Arnold suit at 
last reached the Federal court in New 
York, more than five years later, the 
1947 board—plaintiffs in the suit— 
met with the current board. There 
was deep concern regarding the wis- 
dom of pursuing the suit. 

By now much had changed. What 
had been a scandal in Babylon was 
now a nation’s. Instruments of assas- 
sination sharpened on movie necks 
had become household hardware. In 
every studio in Hollywood, the “se- 
curity officer’”’ had been added to the 
imposing list of higher executives. 
One was not supposed to laugh. 
Neither, when one received a list of 
“charges” from a studio, was one 
supposed to point out that the black- 
list had come to have but the most re- 
mote connection with Communism. 
I received such a list, from a studio. 
It contained ten counts. One referred 
to a play that I had had produced 
in the 1930’s by the Group Theater. 
One brought up my membership in 
the Committee for the First Amend- 





ment. Four charged me with having 
been a director of the Screen Writers 
Guild, and four more with having 
been a charter member of Americans 
for Democratic Action. 

This was—and is—the stuff of which 
blacklisting, as practiced in the en- 
tertainment industry, was and is 
made. And so in 1952 we all met with 
Thurman Arnold to consider what 
should be done about a suit brought 
by time-tested non-Communist plain- 
tiffs, a suit that had taken five long 
years to come to court and yet had 
arrived at the precise hour when it 
could do the most good. 

Only three or four of the original 
plaintiffs spoke in favor of pursuing 
the suit. There was some discussion 
of the poor effect that litigation 
would have on the Guild’s public re- 
lations. The current board voted 
unanimously to drop it in exchange 
for a statement from the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers Association that there 
never had been a blacklist. 

I knew all the personal vulner- 
abilities that went into the vote. It 
took little imagination to see the 
new wave of investigations, head- 
lines, and crushed careers that such 
a suit might bring on. I realized 
that it was asking a lot of twenty- 
two professional screen writers to 
take such an action in a time when 
only one Democrat in the Senate 
had allowed the record to state his 
opposition to a McCarthy appropri- 
ation. Worse, I knew that my own 
role as a passionate advocate of the 
Arnold suit was something far less 
than heroic, for I was a part-time 
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screen writer with other fields to 
turn to, and there was the accident 
of my political invulnerability. Even 
so, I have never attended another 
Guild meeting. 


The Corporate Star 


Peck's Bad Boy has come a long way. 
The wild, wicked Hollywood of the 
1920's, arrogant, uninhibited, cre- 
ative, as vital as a jungle plant, 
shocked and galvanized the earth's 
multitudes. It will never be forgot- 
ten. But the untamed Hollywood of 
the 1920's became the domesticated 
Hollywood of the 1930's, going to 
church, living in seclusion, taking 
the children to school, and giving 
money to causes that would cause 
it further grief. Out of further cata- 
clysms of reform has come the star 
of today, the star in the gray flannel 
suit. He is a corporation. His lawyers, 
his business manager, his agents, his 
public-relations man combine to 
choose his roles. He is arranged like 
a window at Lord & Taylor or a 
bunch of flowers. If he has passions, 
he pours them into Texas oil wells, 
or the ranch in Mexico; if he has 
instincts, he suppresses them, for they 
have brought him nothing but trou- 
ble. He is apolitical, like a sunset; 
mildly antiseptic, like boric acid; 
and nonmoral, like a dishpan. 

It has taken a deal of trouble, and 
a throbbing myriad of executive 
headaches, to produce this figure 
from the unlikely ancestry of Valen- 
tino and Chaplin. One must admire 
not only the ceaseless application 
which the motion-picture industry 
has devoted to the problem of its 
own self-destruction; one must also 
appreciate the speed with which the 
job had been done. Lysenko him- 
self would be amazed at a genetics 
experiment that by the mere force 
of environment could produce such 
staleness in little over a generation. 
Finally, one must give all tribute to 
these giants of public relations who 
against all odds are achieving the 
bankruptcy of an industry in a pe- 
riod as unlikely as this. 


Pressures to Give In To 


Perhaps by confining this discussion 
to the effects of moral and political 
pressures, I have made the industry's 
achievement seem more heroic than 
in fact it has been. Actually, the 
public-relations brains of the indus- 
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try have been confronted by a far 
richer variety of pressures to give in 
to. I am reminded of Joe Breen, in 
an office at R.K.O. back in 1940, 
listening to an airplane passing 
through the then smogless California 
sky, and how he said, rather wistful- 
ly: “Every time I hear a plane, I 
wonder if it’s bringing a delegation 
from Memphis, Tennessee, to protest 
unnecessary references to silk as a 
symbol of success in Hollywood 
films.” 

Organized labor, as well as organized 
industry, organized religion, and or- 
ganized minorities, have each con- 
tributed their bit to the public-rela- 
tions man’s opportunities. Watch 
yourself with the characterization of 
a waitress; there’s a waitresses’ union 
that’s sensitive. While it’s all right to 
make a religious figure athletic—in 
fact it’s to be encouraged—any other 
human attributes will just make 
trouble. Keep the heavy a white An- 
glo-Saxon Protestant American: Ne- 
groes, Mexicans, coal-miners, Jews, 
Poles, Catholics, veterans, and virtu- 
ally all others are out. 

In one of my more recent films, 
“The Power and the Prize,” I al- 
lowed the villain of the piece, played 
by Burl Ives, to say of the Eng- 
lish in a genial mood: “They're a 
race of swindlers. They invented 
swindling. They perfected swindling. 
Then the super-swindlers, they even 
made swindling socially acceptable.” 
In my simplicity, I assumed that the 
British in these times would be grate- 
ful for any crumb of praise. But the 
Hollywood trade press was shocked, 
and uniformly commented on the 
tastelessness of the line. Not even an 
American villain, out to swindle the 
English, should be allowed to say 
something which might conceivably 
hurt the British market. 


H™ FAR the public-relations mind 
can go, in its unceasing quest 
for pressures to give in to, can be 
demonstrated by a Hollywood taboo 
of which few are conscious. The rich 
dramatic material of the American 
Revolution remains all but un- 
tapped. Who has ridden with Paul 
Revere, or stood with the embattled 
farmers at a New England bridge? 
Who has lived through that winter 
at Valley Forge, or witnessed the 
writing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? Who has heard the Liber- 


ty Bell toll out, or met General 
Washington at the nadir of his de- 
spair, or had a glimpse of Franklin, 
Jefferson, or the hot Patrick Henry? 
Scenes remain unmade, stories un- 
told, for fear—for the single fear—o! 
offending British sensibilities. 


Pioneering Conformity 


Hollywood has pioneered many of 
our most cherished institutions, and 
for these blessings we should be 
grateful: the California ranch house. 
the outdoor barbecue, House com- 
mittees investigating un-American. 
ism, the use of sports cars, the hang- 
ing open of the mouth when a 
woman has her picture taken. Holly- 
wood pioneered conformity when 
Madison Avenue was still a street of 
small shops. Now it pioneers bank- 
ruptcy while Dow Jones industrials 
press 500. Perhaps what motion pic- 
tures have pioneered most skillfully 
has been the creative role of the 
public-relations man in any walk of 
life, and the immense benefits to be 
gained, eventually, by those who 
listen to his sage counsels. 

What will happen to American 
films? I don’t know. There are those 
who believe that when eight out of 
nine motion-picture theaters in the 
United States have failed, and when 
the vast distributing organizations 
have gone bankrupt for lack of out- 
lets, and when the last great tradi- 
tional Hollywood studio has become 
a rental (or parking) lot, and when 
the last of the present generation ol 
corporate stars has demonstrated 
through successive disasters that his 
presence in a film is worth something 
less than fifty per cent of the profits. 
then perhaps the few remaining in- 
dependent film makers, harried by 
creditors, cornered, driven to the 
most desperate of measures, will turn 
to the making of better pictures. | 
find this view a little cynical. 


Wisdom from Miss Stein 


All, in truth, that I do know is what 
has already happened. And what has 
happened, oddly enough, was best 
summed up for me by a lady visiting 
Chicago more than twenty years ago 
when what has happened had scarce 
ly begun to happen. This was deep 
in the unlovely period of my appren 
tice writing. I had had the grievous 
misfortune, some years earlier, ol 
committing my apprenticeship into 
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the hands of Thornton Wilder, who 
was a hard master and who treated 
my most inspired efforts as if they 
were obscene outrages to be hidden 
promptly from public view. Onto 
this dreary scene come Gertrude 
Siein and Alice B. Toklas, fresh 
from the West Coast in the midst of 
an American tour. I was comman- 
deered, on several occasions, to make 
a fourth, with the strict provision 
that I should keep my mouth shut 
except to eat. 

On one of these occasions to which 
Miss Toklas and I added decoration, 
Miss Stein talked about films. Her 
visit to America had coincided, not 
without cheerful forethought, with 
the very peak of the Stein craze. 
Wherever she had gone, she had 
been lionized mightily, and nowhere 
so mightily as in Hollywood. 

At one stupendous party, at some- 
body’s house, there had been nothing 
but the great as far as the eye could 
see. Sitting cross-legged on the floor 
at her feet, they had reveled for 
hours in the Stein wisdom. And then 
there had come a little pause in the 
questions, and a little silence, and 
Miss Stein had given one of her 
happy little laughs. 

“Oh, I know what you want to ask 
me!” she said. “You want to know 
how I get my publicity.” 

At this there came an enormous 
laugh, because it was indeed a ques- 
tion that had been on not a few 
minds. The laugh was followed by a 
very real silence, for this was serious 
business, and there were those who 
wanted to know. 

“Well, then, I'll tell you,” said 
Miss Stein, in her most pleasant 
grandmotherly fashion. She lacked 
only a rocking chair. “You see, I 
write to please myself. I write to 
please no one in the world but my- 
self, and so I please myself com- 
pletely. And in doing that, I please 
a few others completely. I please 
them so completely that each one 
goes out the door and becomes 
my messenger. What you try to do is 
to please everybody. And this is a 
very great mistake. Because, you see, 
nobody can please everybody. And 
when you try to please everybody, 
you end up by pleasing nobody, not 
completely. And so you don’t have 
any messengers. And you have to 
hire your publicity, and that isn’t 
the same.” 
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The Iconoclast 


Of Petal, Mississippi 


ALBERT VORSPAN 


ee is the home of the 
white Citizens’ Councils, the 
first having sprung up in Indianola 
two months after the Supreme 
Court’s first decision on school de- 
segregation. There are now more 
than three hundred in Mississippi 
alone. However, in Forrest County, 
in the south-central part of the state, 
the local Council is still trying to get 
off the ground. One reason for that 
is P. D. East. 

At thirty-five, East is the editor of 
the Petal Paper, a weekly that circu- 
lates in the towns of Petal and Hat- 
tiesburg. The Petal Paper is an un- 
pretentious newspaper, usually of 
four pages, for which East does all 
the writing and his wife does the 
art work. Circulation was pushing 
two thousand, but for reasons that 
will quickly become obvious, it is 
now nosing down. Both friends and 
enemies of East agree that the Petal 
Paper is a remarkable publication. 
Hodding Carter, distinguished Mis- 
sissippi editor, has predicted that 
East will either win a Pulitzer Prize 
or be run out of town on a rail. 

While neither of these calamities 
has yet befallen him, either would 
be a tribute to his powers of ridi- 
cule and his ability to make some 
of his fellow Mississippians laugh at 
themselves—or blow their tops at 
East. 


— Deep SouTtH today has become 
a kind of arsenal. Everybody 
seems to have some type of weapon. 
The Negroes in Montgomery use 
love and passive resistance; the 
white Citizens’ Councils use eco- 
nomic pressures; some people use 
dynamite. P. D. (his name, not his 
initials) uses laughter. In March, 
1956, for example, on learning of 
plans to launch a Council in For- 
rest County, he threw out an anti- 
Council editorial he had written 
and hastily made up the full-page 
ad reproduced on page 35. 

A kind of mushroom cloud hung 


over the community for several days. 
East’s telephone began jumping. 
There were threats, cancellations of 
subscriptions and advertising, and 
some blistering letters. Carter wrote 
P. D., “I hope you leave a forward- 
ing addréss,” and William Faulkner 
wanted to know whether East had 
found any dead cats on his front 
porch. Requests for reprints poured 
in from the rest of Mississippi as 
well as from thirty-seven other states 
and three foreign countries. 

Some Mississippians are currently 
engaged in a campaign to mend the 
tattered reputation of their state. 
Many automobiles carry tags that 
read: MISSISSIPPI, THE MOST LIED 
ABOUT STATE IN THE NATION. Said the 
Petal Paper in its January 10, 1957, 
issue: “We agree with the tags. Un- 
fortunately, the lies are not neces- 
sarily being told by persons out of 
the state.” 

P. D. is a native Mississippian, ed- 
ucated in the schools of the state 
except for a brief stay at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. He has a deep 
affection for Mississippi, its rolling 
hills and green beauty. “I love my 
child, too,” he says, “but sometimes 
I have to spank her. Same way with 
my state, only I spank her with 
laughter. I figure if you can make a 
body laugh at himself, you can make 
some progress. Besides, I don’t give 
Mississippi any hell that is unde- 
served.” 

In an age of conformity, and in a 
section of the country where not to 
conform is tantamount to putting 
your head to the muzzle of a loaded 
cannon, East is an iconoclast. A 
deeply religious man privately, he 
tells his Bible Belt readers with no 
trace of apology that he has no use 
for going to church. He tells his 
chauvinistic neighbors that the time 
has come for Mississippi to return to 
the Union and for Mississippians to 
rejoin the human race. In bone-dry 
Mississippi, the Petal Paper pro- 
claims editorially: LiKE WOMEN AND 
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POKER, THAT BOOZE IS HERE TO STAY, 
and explains the position this way: 
“It was forty-three hundred and 
three years ago that Noah finished 
unpacking the Ark. Almost the first 
act he performed was to plant a 
vineyard, from which he made wine 
and got good and skunked. And 
since that time his descendants have 
pretty well followed in his path, at 
any rate, relative to getting skunked 
...” And he concludes: “If enough 
of the church-going, dry-voting, wet- 
drinking folks find it difficult to get 
hold of booze, they will vote wet.” 
' 


Unpleasant Reminders 

But it is East’s views on the racial 
question that really set him apart 
and for which he pays a heavy price 
in advertising and subscription can- 
cellations and, to some extent, in 
social ostracism. Not that he is a 
crusader; he finds the very sugges- 
tion presumptuous and distasteful. 
Nor does he regard himself as a 
latter-day Moses come to lead the 
Negro race out of bondage and into 
the white schools. He is not much 
concerned with integration, which 
to him is a secondary issue. The 
basic issue, in East’s view, is whether 
Mississippi and the rest of the Deep 
South, in a desperate effort to avoid 
dealing with the racial problem, 
will rip out the entire structure of 
Constitutional democracy as we un- 
derstand it. “A revolution is whis- 
tling through Dixie,” P. D. believes, 
“and we can either get on the band- 
wagon—or get run over by it. That’s 
the choice.” 

East has not endeared himself to 
his compatriots with his incessant 
reminders of the lot of e¢ Missis- 
sippi Negro. For example, he pub- 
lished a picture of a new white 
school alongside a picture of a fright- 
fully dilapidated Negro school and 
asked his readers to guess which was 
which. When a local politician made 
a grandstand play and ordered Ne- 
gro teachers out of an interracial 
meeting to which they had been in- 
vited by the whites to discuss mutual 
problems, East roasted his hide in 
print. (He believes that most white 
people shared his revulsion, as evi- 
denced by the man’s failure to win 
re-election.) When a Negro leader, 
Dr. Benjamin Mays, president of 
Morehouse College, delivered a pow- 
erful speech to the Southern Histori- 
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cal Association, P. D. published it in 
full with his blessing “as one of the 
most brilliant pieces I’ve had the op- 
portunity to read anywhere.” But, 
first and foremost, East never stops 
pleading for some bridges to estab- 
lish communication between whites 
and Negroes in Mississippi so that 
they can “sit down as human beings 
with mutual problems and with 
mutual respect to begin to work out 
differences.” 


East on Eastland 


East pours a boundless scorn on 
the “professional Southerner,” the 
cheap Mississippi politician who 
thinks the way to election is by yell- 
ing “Nigger!” the loudest, the Mis- 
sissippi Legislature (“The Lord and 
the Constitution of the United 
States giveth, and the Legislature 
of Mississippi taketh away”), and 
on those Southerners who “use ev- 
erything we have, except our 
brains.” East has an especially soft 
spot in his heart for Senator James 
O. Eastland, senior Senator of the 
state, to whom he refers, familiarly, 
as “Our Gem.” In the May 31, 1956, 
edition, the Petal Paper, under a 
heading OUR GEM, HE’S REAL GONE, 
MAN, REAL GONE—NOW AIN’T HE A 
REAL COOL CAT, MAN, offered this un- 
solicited testimonial to Eastland: 

“. . . In addition to his character, 
his integrity, his principles, ‘Our 
Gem’ is not only intelligent in the 
usual manner, but he’s sharp as a 
tack in other ways, Jackson. Exam- 
ple: At Doddsville, Mississippi, ‘Our 
Gem’ has a small cotton patch, com- 
posed of something like 5,020 acres. 
And in the United States Senate, 
who has been the strongest fighter 
for the cotton farmer? Of course, 
our very own cool cat .. . And down 
on the Gulf Coast a few years ago 
there came up the question of ex- 
panding industry in Mississippi, and 
‘Our Gem’ told an acquaintance of 
ours that Mississippi needed indus- 
try like a hole in his head. (And get 
the coolness of what follows.) How, 
he asked, can you keep labor on the 
farm at a dollar a day with industry 
moving in and offering them a dol- 
lar an hour? Do you see what we 
mean? Ain’t he a real cool cat, Jack- 
son?” 

East is a gadfly, and he can sting 
the conscience. Here is a statement 
in an issue a week before an elec- 


tion: “Forrest County has 12,000 
Negroes, all citizens of the United 
States, but their citizenship expires 
at 7:30 p.m. next Thursday.” Or on 
the fact that most clergymen in the 
area are followers and not leader:: 
“I am curious to know which minis- 
ter is going to bless the organiza- 
tional meeting of the Citizens Clan 
next Thursday night.” When some 
Negroes were pushed around on the 
streets of Hattiesburg, East ani- 
nounced the formation of “The Big- 
ger and Better Bigots Bureau,” and 
summoned to the colors all who wish 
“to strike a blow for the sweet mag- 
nolia.” Few of his needles drew 
blood so quickly as a playful fan- 
tasy he wrote about heaven (“At 
the Gate, One Keeper —Two 
Gates?”’) , which concluded with this 
thought: 

“For just a moment let’s consider 
the possibility of the fact that in 
Heaven there is no Jim Crow law, 
no segregation, and one lives on a 
certain street, in accordance with the 
size of his halo. What then? Maybe 
some of us had better begin to get 
used to the idea . . . possibly? Still, 
on the other hand, from what we've 
seen from time to time there is no 
use in worrying about it at all... 
it’s likely to be thumbs down just 
when we tell St. Peter we're from 
Mississippi.” 

East has run off a few hundred 
thousand words on his weary Un- 
derwood during the past three years, 
but he has enjoyed few columns as 
much as that in which he kicked off 
the campaign to change the state 
symbol from the magnolia to the 
crawfish. What commended the 
crawfish to him as a likely symbol 
for Mississippi is the crawfish’s 
tendency to move backward. “This 
state is on the threshold of its great- 
est movement—and, as we have said, 
there are some who want to travel 
uphill, straight ahead—and, of 
course, they must be dealt with be- 
fore we can hoist the crawfish sym- 
bol. . . . Our sagacious leaders are 
showing us how; they are leading 
the way. Their aim is to protect us 
from those crawfish who haven’t the 
intelligence to move backward . . .” 


ANY people are amazed that East 
has not been “stomped” yet— 
including East, who thinks that 
since he hasn’t had his _ brains 
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knocked out yet, it is not likely to 
happen. One day, when he had to 
stop his car for a light, a red-faced 
man walked up to his car and de- 
manded: “Git outta that car, so’s I 
can mop the street with you.” East 


replied: “Sorry, pal, that ain't 
enough inducement,” and drove 
away. Another time, a_ stranger 


stormed into his office, obviously 
spoiling for a fight. East was, as 
usual, slouched in his chair, tor- 
menting the typewriter. When he 
rose, stretching his six-foot-two, 220- 
pound frame, the visitor muttered 
something irrelevant and departed. 


Definition of a Journalist 


But East has felt the pinch of eco- 
nomic pressure, which is hardly cal- 
culated to ease his ulcer or to slow 
the advancing gray that already 
sprinkles his sandy hair. An organ- 
ived campaign, stepped up the last 
few months, has cut heavily into 
circulation and advertising, and the 
paper is in a precarious situation. 
Not long ago, a local businessman 
refused to advertise in the Petal 
Paper because, as it was reported to 
East, “Things in your editorials 
didn’t set well with him.” East 
erupted editorially on “Freedom of 
the Press—And the Mighty Buck!” 
Rejecting any effort to control his 
ideas through financial pressure, he 
wrote: “We believe that keeping 
facts or ideas from citizens to be 
a crime. We believe that any person 
who calls himself a newspaperman 
should never permit anyone, for any 
reason, to keep him from presenting 
the truth or at any rate, the truth 
as he sees it. 

“So with the help of God, and to 
this we swear, as long as we can keep 
our head above water, we will print 
what we please in this paper, in so 
long as we believe it to be right, fair, 
or true. And if the time should come 
that to keep our head above water 
means to submit to pressure of any 
kind, then we will go under without 
hesitation, and at least with a clear 
conscience. In the meantime, how- 
ever, we have only six words to say 
to those who would attempt to put 
economic pressure on us; the words 
are: GO TO HELL IN A BUCKET!” 


HY does East write these things? 
“Damn it,” he said recently, “I'm 
not a hero, and I don’t want to be 
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East’s Reaction to the Citizens’ Councils 


one. I’m just a country editor. But 
I can’t look the other way when the 
most important issue of my life hits 
me smack in the face. I think God 
made us for a purpose, not for the 
hell of it. I do it because of neces- 
sity. 

“There are lots of white people 
who think the way I do, right here 
in Mississippi and other places in the 
South, but they are afraid to open 
their mouths. But when they get my 
paper and take it into their homes 
and draw the blinds and sit there 
by themselves, they read the paper 
and, well, they know they aren’t 
alone.” 

And what if the pressure gets too 


strong and the paper goes under? 

“The tragedy would not be mine, 
but Mississippi’s. I could run a 
profitable paper if I would run un- 
der their flag. But I have to live 
with myself. The tragedy would not 
be in what is done to me. It is what 
we are doing to ourselves. We just 
can’t go on denying basic rights to 
some people and reserving them to 
ourselves. It may work for a time, 
but after a while it’s got to catch up 
with us. 

“Anyway,” he says, brightening, 
“I have no intention of going un- 
der. I wouldn’t give them the satis- 
faction. Besides, I’m having too 
much fun.” 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


Excerpts 


From an Indian Journal—I 


CHRISTINE WESTON 


New De.Hi 
oe at dawn, I hear the jackals 
that come into the city and 
howl in Nehru Park, and this morn- 
ing I heard a man howling back at 
them in a grotesque parody of Or- 
pheus supplicating Cerberus for his 
lost Eurydice. The past is a slammed 
door, and the mind clings like a 
lizard to the visible facade. Simpler, 
if no more rewarding, to speculate 
on the fate of these thin-chested In- 
dians pedaling to and from their 
work, from the impoverished cup- 
boardlike holes in which they live 
to the dreary caves in which they 
work. All look alike, dress alike in 
the makeshift fashion of the West— 
trousers, sleeveless sweater, jacket, 
tieless shirt, with perhaps a scarf 
wrapped around the ears when the 
day is cold. There is a brooding, 
suppressed vitality in their eyes; one 
feels that the margin between nor- 
mal well-being and the inertia of 
debility is not very wide—a vegetar- 
ian build, their arms might snap 
like carrots if they fell. But a sensual 
lot at that. Boredom makes them so, 
and the emotional atrophy of their 
creed. The past has them bricked in 
as the Moslems bricked in the sons 
of the guru who refused to change 
their faith. The boys, I’m told, al- 
lowed themselves to die like that, 
steadfast as martyrs must be. One 
imagines them standing upright, 
bound hand and foot, their young 
black hair heaped on their heads 
and held with the iron comb, their 
terrified eyes disappearing at last 
behind the inexorably mounting 
bricks. 

This is with few exceptions a god- 
besotted society, which makes saints 
out of its politicians and coats real- 
ity in the plaster of myth. Must 
religion and myth have their roots 
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always in poverty that pins reason 
down to hope—the blinder the bet- 
ter? One remembers the Irish, the 
Italians, the French, the Spanish. 
Only the French appear to have ra- 
tionalized dogma into a workable 
exercise for the intellect, as the Eng- 
lish have also. But in India the gods 
coil around you like boa constric- 
tors. “Under all our much-vaunted 
spirituality,” remarked Govind, an 
Indian writer, to me one day, 
“streams a ductile tide of sensuality, 
and of the worst sort.” And one is 
grateful for this critic who rekindles 
one’s respect for his kind in a single 
trenchant stroke. 


‘So Simple’ 


Picture a flight of cement stairs 
mounting between curving white- 
washed walls, and a door that gives 
onto a sort of open patio furnished 
with a string charpoy and three stiff- 
backed chairs arranged against one 
wail, and on the charpoy a cloth 
spread with red chilies drying in the 
sun. On one side of the patio is my 
friend Usha’s flat of four rooms, one 
of which I occupy. It overlooks the 
street and a tree where a myna bird 
lives. On the other side a narrow 
passage leads to a murky kitchen, 
and adjoining the kitchen is a wash- 
room with a basin and a shower. 
There is no hot water; one bathes 
out of a brass bucket, using a 
lotah to pour the water on oneself. 
After bathing, one empties the buck- 
et and the water runs off down a 
drain and out of sight. Next to the 
washroom is the w.c.—windowless 
and unventilated, but one gets used 
to it. 

A family of alley cats has taken 
up residence at one end of the pas- 
sage in the midst of a dreadful col- 
lection of charcoal, old rags, garbage, 


and empty cans. One has to drive 
them out of the w.c., where they 
hibernate during cold days and 
when it rains, and shoo them out of 
the kitchen, where they steal the food 
from under the cook’s nose. The 
passage runs along one side of the 
house and is guarded by a wooden 
rail below which lies the courtyard 
of the bank where Usha has her 
financial dealings. Since she can rare- 
ly be bothered to line up when it is 
necessary to cash a check, she simply 
places the check in a basket and 
lowers it by rope into the courtyard. 
A grinning messenger takes the 
check, cashes it, returns to the court- 
yard, places the money in the basket, 
and Usha hauls it up hand over 
hand, murmuring to me over her 
shoulder: “Life in India is so sim- 
ple.” And so it is. 


QO* FINE DAYS we eat lunch in the 
patio and it is pleasant and 
warm with the clean planes of the 
walls giving back the light, and a 
purple bougainvillaea blazing along 
the wall top. The voices of our 
neighbors drift upward from adjoin- 
ing apartments, the bank messengers 
wrangle in the courtyard below, and 
kites sometimes swoop out of the 
open sky and try to snatch the food 
from our hands. It is all strangely 
comfortless yet strangely comforting. 

I am reminded of Forster’s remark 
that Hindus lack the aesthetic sense. 
It is not so much a question of bad 
taste as of no taste at all, a kind of 
innocence, an inclination to straight 
lines and lumps and meaninglessness 
—there is no complication and no 
subtlety: One takes one’s surround- 
ings as they are, or one leaves them. 
One can, I suspect, pay too much 
attention to such matters, care too 
much for what is aesthetically “cor- 
rect” and become obsessed by ques- 
tions of “taste.” One of the peculiaii- 
ties of the Indians’ tastelessness is 
that they seem to care as little about 
their personal comfort as they do 
about aesthetic values. One seldom 
finds a comfortable chair, or a light 
one can read by, or a decent cout 
hanger, or a mirror that gives back 
more than a cracked and bleary 
gleam. 

“We Hindus spend lavishly on 
showy things like carpets and motor- 
cars,” says Govind, “but we neither 
care for nor desire a really civilized 
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standard of living. That is a purely 
western ideal.” One feels compelled 
to defend what Govind condemns. 
Certainly one can grasp the Indians’ 
aesthetic potential as one watches 
their art in action, in the dance and 
the drama, their sense of rhythm 
and spontaneous genius for color 
and design. Tagore’s Chitra was per- 
haps a little monotonous to sit 
through for two hours, yet how 
charming, expressive, and disciplined 
for an amateur troupe! 


- pa is a layer of experience I 
have been slow to reach, and I am 
conscious of restfulness in the dis- 
illusionment. In learning to accept 
things as they are, one discovers an 
unexpected delight and gratitude 
for positive values, for Usha’s hon- 
esity and warmth and wit, for her 
daughter Lekha’s sensitive intelli- 
gence, for the fundamental delicacy 
and decency of both these Hindu 
women. And if their little house 
lacks “taste,” it does not lack books 
and intelligent conversation and an 
obstinate self-respect. 

To live in an Indian household 
is to view the scene from the in- 
side out, an experience uncommon 
to western writers and artists. The 
subconscious sense of guilt that col- 
ors our vision as representatives of 
the so-called master race also colors 
our art. We sentimentalize where 
we should slap, make the underdog 
far more romantic than he is, and 
the villain more a villain than a 
fool. Critics determined to be fair 
fall over backward trying to dis- 
sociate themselves from everything 
they find distasteful and unsympa- 
thetic in their own country, in their 
families and their friends, and are 
too prone to strike the apologetic 
note instead of the true. But the 
act of contrition veiled as criticism 
or art can look pretty superfluous 
when history peels off the wraps. 


Party Conversation 


Pouring rain and thunder, and 
Usha is arranging cups and saucers 
on the tea table, padding out to the 
kitchen to see what Krishna the 
cook is up to. Poor devil, what a 
harassed life he leads between the 
cats and Usha and unremitting de- 
mands upon his energy and time! 
One of the tenets of an Indian 
household seems to be that you nev- 
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er give your servants a moment's 
respite from their work—a minute 
wasted is wages gone for nothing, 
and what sensible employer is going 
to stand for that? 

The guests arrive, Govind the 
size of a gnat beside his mountain 
of a wife. Almost immediately he 
starts to buzz, spitting out words in 
an increasing paroxysm of excite- 
ment, ideas stampeding through his 
head, tramping on each other, emerg- 
ing as ideas just the same. He wears 
a sort of fixed agitated smile even 
while he is talking, and as he gets 
more and more worked up he claws 
at his throat and almost falls out of 
his chair. It is pessimism from be- 
ginning to end. One listens hypno- 
tized to the remorseless dissection of 
his country, his people, his time, and 
marvels that he hasn’t been taken 
out and shot for subversion. Of Hin- 
du spirituality—his favorite theme— 
he declares: “In the first place there 
is no such thing. When we speak of 
spirituality we really mean super- 
stition larded with sensuality. That 
is our greatest vice, more deadly 
because it is a secret we do not 
acknowledge even to ourselves.” 

Of Indian culture: “Ours is the 
one country in the world that has 
never had a written history. As for 


our literature and art, we would not 
know that it existed if foreigners 
had not discovered it for us, brought 
it to light, translated it, given it 
documentation. And at the same 
time what is this culture we brag 
about? A myth-ridden society boast- 
ing two ancient epic poems, a way 
of life illumined neither by ethics 
nor a significant art. Total dearth 
of science. The East amounts to 
nothing. It is washed up. Finished.” 

He flourishes his little hands, tears 
at his throat, smiles like a maniac 
at the dreary vision he holds up for 
us to see. “Who wants India? The 
United States? The Russians? Even 
the English couldn’t do anything 
with us. We can’t do anything with 
ourselves except strike noble pos- 
tures borrowed from other people. 
We are totally without importance, 
I tell you—totallee!”’ 

He springs about in his chair; we 
can almost hear the excitement fizz- 
ing up inside him like hot soda 
water in a bottle. “Technological 
future for India? Have you watched 
Indians handle a machine? What do 
they do with rubber tires? They re- 
move them from their motorcars and 
put them on bullock carts, or cut 
them up to sole their shoes. Lend 
an Indian a camera for twenty-four 
hours and it is no good afterward. 
Buy him a vacuum cleaner and in 
two days it will be rendered useless. 
You believe we are capable of evolv- 
ing into an industrialized society 
like the Japanese? Leave us to our 
own devices and in five years we will 
have invented a vehicle wheech weel 
consist of portions of other vehicles 
on wheech we weel erect a kind of 
body like our motor tonga, and we 
weel use charcoal to run it. We are 
improvisers, yes. Imitators, yes. But 
that is all. It is all words with us, 
pukka nonsense, I tell you. All theez 
and all thatt.” 


§ per 1s little that Govind hasn't 
read or thought about. He con- 
veys a ferocious conviction like the 
sting of a scorpion. Listening to 
him, his fellow Indians come out in 
welts, and I notice Lekha sitting 
darkly in her corner knitting a green 
sweater, the kumkum spot between 
her brows a stigma of suppressed 
rage. Yet they never challenge him. 
It is left to me, or to the knotty, 
angular young American with the 
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earnest face and the searching 
phrases: “But Mr. Govind, you say 
that this Indian penchant for Rus- 
sia goes back to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to the time of the Czars. Yet 
Communism today and its appeal 
to young Indians has nothing to do 
with nineteenth-century Russia. 

“Yes, yes, no, no!” sputters Gov- 
ind in a frenzy of agreement, wav- 
ing his hands and itching to start 
all over again. “I say simply that 
this pro-Communist feeling with us 
Indians is purely negative, like every 
other feeling we have. It is not so 
much a pro-feeling as it is what you 
might call an anti-anti-feeling—anti- 
American, anti-British, in short anti- 
western feeling. It is a feeling which 
expresses itself negatively in riots 
and speeches and in nothing else.” 

He continues unabashed, and the 
other Indians sink deeper into their 
unspeaking distress. I long to hear 
one of them go for Govind, chal- 
lenge his facts and assumptions, re- 
pudiate his views, cry shame on his 
astounding treason. But they sit hid- 
ing behind their spectacles, saying 
nothing. One after another, we 
Americans raise our little flags of 
hope. 

“But Mr. Govind, the country has 
only had a few years to prove it- 
self, and it hasn’t done so badly!” 

“You think not? Then please tell 
me what the country has done that 
is so good. We are riddled with 
corruption. The Five-Year Plan is a 
flop. All this talk of our great dams 
and irrigation schemes . . . even if 
they should materialize, so will the 
increase of population, and are we 
building a dam against that? We 
are not. Have we ever evolved any- 
thing of national or international 
significance? Have we initiated so- 
cial reforms or put into effect those 
already initiated, or given the world 
a single thing it did not already 
have? Is there one jot or iota you 
can think of that any country in 
the world wants from us? No. We 
have everything to take and nothing 
to give.” 

Down come the flags, one by one. 

“I am not disturbed by my pessi- 
mism because I do not see how I 
can lose. I believe there is no future 
for India. We shall be taken over 
by a stronger power, as we have 
always been in the past, and that 
would be the best thing that could 
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happen to us. If it should so happen, 
I will have been proved in my prog- 
nostications. If not, if by some mir- 
acle we do emerge as a full-blown 
national entity with a mind and 
soul of our own, I shall be equally 
content.” 

Final flourish with his hands, and 
he falls panting into his tea. 


The Functionaries 


Rao calls up to invite me to dinner, 
and Usha, knowing I may be out 
until late, provides me with a pad- 
lock weighing about ten pounds and 
a key with which I am to lock my- 
self out of the apartment and let 
myself in again without disturbing 
the household. I realize that these 
precautions are not really necessary 
since she will be waiting up for me 
as usual, curled in a corner of the 
sofa with her prayer book, her little 
brown feet peeping under the folds 
of her sari. 

It is pouring as I step out, and 
the pavement under the arcade is 
jammed with people. A_ beggar 
woman comes up to me and whines 
for money. She is going to have a 
child. They think of everything. I 
remember a friend’s remark one day 
in Bombay: “They spend the nights 
manufacturing brats and the days 
begging us to support them.” But 
I give the woman four annas and 
then find my path blocked by an 
enormous bull that has wandered 
into the arcade to get out of the 
rain. He stands athwart the pave- 
ment, a great barrier of flesh and 
gleaming hide, and it is a question 





of going out into the rain or crawl- 
ing under his belly or over his back. 
People stand around looking non- 
plused. It doesn’t occur to anyone 
to drive him out; perhaps he won’t 
be driven. He is sacred, therefore 
privileged, and quite magnificent. 

A youth standing nearby observes 
mournfully: “It is raining.” They 
look expectantly at my high heels, 


wondering what I will do. I look at 
the bull. He is imposing in his un- 
concern, standing there gazing black- 
eyed into the gloom. I walk up to 
him and lean against his great neck 
and it is like leaning against eternity. 
I press with all my weight and he 
turns his head away from me with- 
out moving his feet. I squeeze past 
his horns, and as I come out on the 
other side he shoots out a great gray 
tongue and licks my arm. I walk 
away feeling like a character out of 
mythology. 

At Gaylord’s, where I am to meet 
Rao, I am told by the doorman that 
he is waiting for me in the balcony, 
and as I cross the main dining room 
toward the staircase I am conscious 
of the concentrated stare of the In- 
dian diners. Two young Sikhs at a 
nearby table look like details out of 
an early Mogul miniature—striking- 
ly handsome in tuxedos and pastel 
turbans, their black beards curled 
and glossy, features cameo-pure, bred 
down to the exquisite lines of their 
race in its early youth. 

Rao greets me warmly. His man- 
ner is perhaps a little too possessive, 
the spontaneity breaking through, 
it seems, in spite of himself. I sit 
between him and Nair, about whom 
I have heard numerous stories but 
whom I have not met before. Rao 
introduces us and we shake hands. 
Looking at Nair with his little tassel 
beard, his thick eyelids and wet pink 
lower lip, I get a distant impression 
of villainy. We fall into polite con- 
versation .. . 

“Scotch?” asks Rao, and pours 
me a drink from a full bottle on the 
table. Rao has a dark little face, 
rather simian, and very bright eves 
and dazzling white teeth. There is 
nothing flabby about him; he is well 
put together and clean in his dark- 
ness, with a firm, intelligent head 
and good brows. On the other side 
of me Nair talks sonorously and 
his fat little stomach vibrates as 
though it were being pumped like 
a harmonium. 


7 TALK turns to China, and 
Nair speaks authoritatively and 
with enthusiasm of the Communist 
régime. Though obviously hard as 
nails, he exudes sentimentality like 
oil. I search my memory for what 
I have heard about him; particles 
come back but won’t piece with the 
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whole, though I remember that he 
served in China on some official 
mission a year or two ago. I get the 
impression that I am being con- 
descended to, that as a member of 
a mistrusted race there are a few 
things it is necessary for me to hear— 
from him. 

While condescending to me, a 
oreigner and a woman, he defers 
to Rao, who has power in the gov- 
ernment and could help him if he 
would. I try to assess Rao’s reactions 
but he remains correct and non- 
committal and I respect him for it 
although his attitude begins to irri- 
tate me, for Nair strikes me as 
a storybook character and I would 
like to see him drawn out. Instead 
we talk about literature. It appears 
that in addition to his other accom- 
plishments Nair is an author. He 
has written prolifically on history 
and politics—and has published sev- 
eral volumes of poetry. 

Rao touches my arm. “What are 
you laughing at?” I catch something 
swift and inimical in his black eyes. 
“Laughing?” I repeat, innocently. 
“I wasn’t laughing.” 

“You were. It is bad manners,” 
he accuses me in a hard voice, and 
Nair smiles, looking at us from un- 
der his heavy lids with an extraor- 
dinary expression of malevolence 
and benignity. 

“Bad American manners,” Rao 
goes on, glaring at me. There are 
three liqueur glasses of brandy ar- 
ranged on the table before him, 
each half filled, and I wonder wheth- 
er he may be a little bit drunk. 

“Nonsense,” I say, but he contin- 
ues to glare. 

“Bad chewing-gum manners,” he 
says, and I am aware of his potential 
cruelty without being impressed by 
it. “I don’t chew gum,” I remind 
him, suspecting that under his cor- 
rectness and power there are depths 
of wounded pride—wounded how, 
where, or when, I can’t imagine, but 
there just the same. 

“All Americans chew gum,” de- 
clares Nair with a soft chuckle as 
though he were mouthing an oyster. 
“They chew gum and they are afraid 
of the Russians, and afraid of peo- 
ple who are not afraid of Russians. 
They are afraid of India. Americans 
are the most powerful people in the 
world and they are afraid of every- 
thing.” 
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“Why are you so afraid?” Rao 
demands of me suddenly, grasping 
my arm. “Why, why don’t you all 
mind your own business and leave 
us alone?” 

I look from one to the other and 
realize that neither is drunk, but 
that each in his own way is wrought 





up under the strange tensions which 


moments 
ever 


overtake Indians at odd 
and for reasons no one can 
properly define. 

“Would you like thai?” I ask. 
“Would you really like to have us 
leave you alone—withdraw our eco- 
nomic aid, our representatives, for- 
bid our nationals to come anywhere 
near you—prevent yours from com- 
ing to us? The hell you would. 
You'd be the first to feel insulted, 
the first to squawk.” 

Both start to hiss at me, and I 
listen with the detachment one feels 
only when emotionally secure. The 
West, they tell me, is their natural 
enemy. Why natural? Because inva- 
sion has always come from the sea, 
never from the mountains. “The 
Dutch, the Portuguese, the French, 
the British, all have invaded our 
country from the sea, from the west. 
Next it will be the Americans.” 

“Aren’t you forgetting Alexander 
the Great?” I say blandly. “And the 
Moguls who toppled your temples 
and built mosques and monuments 
out of the ruins? And aren’t you for- 
getting the Japanese who camped on 
your borders during the last war? 
And today the Russians with their 
jet transport planes and _ their 
touching friendship with the Pathans 
beyond Kashmir?” 

Both men shake with excitement 
and rage. Nair says with a kind 
of sensuous vindictiveness: “Why 





should we fear Russia, China Tibet? 
History has no precedent of India’s 
having suffered from them. We are 
the same kind of people. We feel 
sympathy.” 

“Nobody's stopping you,” I reply. 

“You are trying to stop us,” Nair 
says, but the thought seems to give 
him a kind of pleasure, for he slumps 
contentedly down in his seat and his 
stomach rises from under his vest 
in a small mound, the burial place 
of untold riches, as he smiles at me 
complacently. “You are trying to 
stop us, but you will not succeed. 
We will defend our country. We will 
delend ourselves.” 

I could see him defending his coun- 
try, grabbing everything he could 
lay his hands on and scuttling off to 
Biarritz. Rao pours me another 
drink and I notice that his hands 
tremble. ‘““What’s it all about?” I ask 
him, and he pulls a face, rolling his 
eyes like a monkey. “Nothing,” he 
says at last. “It is about nothing. 
Here are the kawabs—or would you 
rather have prawns?” 


I CHOOSE the kawabs. They are red- 
hot and delicious, and it is only 
when I've eaten three of them that 
I realize this is just the beginning ol 
the meal and that there are three 
courses ahead of me. Nair begins a 
long dithyramb on intramural ques- 
tions unfamiliar to me, and under 
the businesslike externals I think I 
detect a note of anxiety, the hint of 
cringing, and I hope that Rao is get- 
ting some satisfaction out of what- 
ever situation might be in the mak- 
ing between them, some consolation 
for whatever slights he may have 
had to suffer in the past. And I re- 
flect on this phenomenon of personal 
power and what an intoxicant it 
must be to men who have always 
wanted it and never had it—the pow- 
er to dispense favors or to withhold 
them, the power to inflict punish- 
ment and topple another's pride. . . 

As the meal progresses the conver- 
sation once again becomes amiable 
and Nair informs us plaintively what 
a trial it is that he should be five 
times disturbed at his prayers. “Dur- 
ing the course of one day—five 
times!” He holds up the five fingers 
of his hand. “By busybodies and 
Jacks-in-office after me to do things 
for them!” 

I look at him with fresh interest; 
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So he prays, and writes poems. I de- 
cide that I would like to know him 
better, then wonder—would I? 


I’ THIS palace atmosphere, favorites 
come and go, and Rao probably 
has his enemies. One can only guess 
at the legerdemain, the skillful bal- 
ancing of one force against another, 
by which a man, once in the saddle, 
succeeds in staying there. And in 
parenthesis I ask myself how to ex- 
plain Rao’s liking for me. I recall 
Usha’s remark: “Our Indian men 
think it great feather in cap to be 
seen with white women!” I feel there 
is something more complex and pro- 
found, something of which I have 
become increasingly conscious since 
my return to the country. I feel in 
these Indians a kind of emotional 
starvation which cannot be due to a 
mere lack of sexual opportunity. 
One suspects that it springs from a 
frustration due to the social inequal. 
ity of the sexes, from a distortion of 
the human equation and a conse- 
quent chronic ennui. 

Dinner over, we say good-night to 
Nair, and Rao drives me home to 
Usha’s flat. He is suddenly, inex: 
plicably gay, even mischievous. “Tell 
me,” he asks, “you think I am very 
wicked, isn’t it?” 

“I know you are,” I answer, and 
he gives a delighted laugh. “Yes, I am 
very wicked and very pro-woman.” 

We sit for a moment in the parked 
car beside the curb. The shop win- 
dows along the arcade are shut and 
the iron grilles drawn against their 
windows. A solitary tonga rattles 
past us in the rain and the bull that 
had blocked my path earlier in the 
evening suddenly appears and strolls 
majestically across the street into 
the shelter of the farther arcade. 


I say good-night to Rao, then climb 
the stairs to the flat and turn 
the key in that cumbersome lock and 
let myself in with a great sense of 
relief. As I expected, there is Usha 
curled up on the sofa, a tumbled 
bundle of muslin and brown peep- 
ing feet. “I was worried,” she tells 
me, and stretches, jingling her ban- 
gles. “I am always worried when it 
is late and you or Lekha do not 
come home.” 


(This is the first of a series of articles 
on India by Miss Weston.) 
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Mr. Bing 
And the ‘Ring’ 


PAUL HENRY LANG 


Len Rudolf Bing took over in 
1950 as top executive at the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York, 
a manager of rather unusual qual- 
ities took the helm of America’s pre- 
mier lyric theater. He was neither 
a stony-faced autocrat like Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, who ran a court opera 
for millionaires, nor a singer turned 
opera director like Edward Johnson 
-who gently steered the establish- 
ment by relying on its momentum. 
Mr. Bing is an amiable and culti- 


Vavava 





vated Viennese gentleman who likes 
music and the theater and eventually 
joined the business. 

This does not imply amateurism; 
Mr. Bing acquired a good deal of 
experience in responsible manage- 
rial posts in Europe. It does, how- 
ever, imply a certain idealism and 
personal taste not commonly found 
in managers. Since he is a great dev- 
otee of Italian cpera in ,eneral and 
of Verdi in particular, it was not 
surprising that heavy German fare 
like Wagner was not to his liking, 
and he has never made any bones 
about the fact. 


Economics, Logistics, Heft 


Nor was Mr. Bing’s dislike of Wag- 
ner merely the caprice of a fastidious 
Viennese; for the past couple of gen- 
erations the world has been tiring of 
the German musical messiah. It took 


a Flagstad to fill the Met with pay- 
ing customers for The Ring of the 
Nibelung. 

Wagner is an expensive composer. 
The orchestra of the Ring is enor- 
mous, necessitating extra musicians. 
To mention a few examples, eight 
French horns are called for instead 
of the usual four, and even the harp 
is doubled. And because in these 
phenomenal scores the orchestra is 
heavily engaged from beginning to 
end, they call for more rehearsals 
than other works. 

Wagnerian singers themselves are 
a special breed, and as a rule they 
sing little else. Most of them must 
be imported, sometimes for just a 
couple of appearances—a very costly 
form of operatic logistics. Sets, cos- 
tumes, and everything else being on 
a heroic scale, there is no end to 
expense. Take the arsenal, for in- 
stance. In other operas there are 
plenty of military figures to be 
equipped, but in Wagner the women 
likewise must be provided with 
weapons. 


—_— economic and other rea- 
sons aside, it appeared that to- 
day’s public could not find rapport 
with this utterly Germanic musical 
theater. For instance, it was always 
taken for granted that both men 
and women performers had to be 
large and hefty in order to with- 
stand the fury of the eloquent Wag- 
nerian orchestra for five hours per 
performance. When lovers meet in, 
say, Tristan und Isolde, the bench 
on which they sit in the second-act 
duet sags and groans. We no longer 
like to see such heavyweights on the 
stage, no matter how well they sing. 
But above all, it was the Wagnerian 
arrangement of the northern saga 
and its deadly tempo that became 
dated. 

The Ring is a story compared 
to which Balzac’s family chronicles 
are mere curtain raisers. It takes 
nearly twenty hours to bring the 
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Ring to its conclusion, and all the 
while the listener must put up with 
the most involved symbolism, a 
dramaturgy that is almost painfully 
naive yet ponderous, and a lan- 
guage that would break the jaw of 
anybody but a specially trained Ger- 
man singer. No one in the Wag- 
nerian drama acts like a natural 
human being (except, of course, in 
Die Meistersinger, which is a special 
case and for that reason has never 
lost its appeal) . 

Dramatic conflict is brought about 
by love potions and other artificial 
means. Siegfried, the hero, is incor- 
ruptible. Therefore, in order to turn 
his head, the covetous Gutrune slips 
him a spiked drink which works so 
well that the couple immediately re- 
tire to Gutrune’s chambers. Later 
on, this treachery has to be undone 
—otherwise the story would get 
stuck. Nothing simpler: Siegfried 
takes another draught laced with a 
reverse-action herb, and now Gut- 
rune becomes a _ wallflower while 
the noble German youth hotfoots it 
after Briinnhilde. 


Arrowproof Girdles, Ugly Gods 


The women are really dangerous. 
Aside from their penchant for drug- 
ging their beloveds, they are armed 
and know how to use their weapons. 
In fact, if any one wants to make 
love to them, first the lances, shields, 
and helmets must be taken away 
from them, their chargers tied up, 
and their arrowproof girdles loos- 
ened. Even so, as a rule they don’t 
want to do anything so silly. By and 
by the operagoer discovers that the 
Wagnerian maidens—and not only 
the armored ones—just like to burn 
in a sort of long-distance ecstasy. 
None of them gets her man (always 
excepting Eva in Die Meistersinger), 
and none of the men ever gets past 
first base. 
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The gods stationed in Valhalla 
are just as incredible. They are the 
worst characters in mythology, con- 
stantly on the lookout for some 
profitable double crossing. Their re- 
lationship to each other and to the 
semiterrestrial creatures with whom 
they get involved is very nebulous. 
This is, of course, standard operat- 
ing procedure in mythology, but in 
the genuine article it usually as- 
sumes a poetic touch. Wagner's 
quarreling gods are mean, ugly, and 
rapacious. Even the chief of Val- 
halla, Wotan, is anything but celes- 
tial, and the nobility he may assume 
depends on the artistry of his in- 
terpreters. 


Back in Fashion? 


A generation or two ago, Wagner 
was a cult. His librettos were dis- 
cussed as belonging to the highest 
spheres of German literature, not 
only in German universities but at 
Columbia University and the Sor- 
bonne. A corollary to this worship 
was the severe downgrading of 
“ordinary” opera. Italian opera was 
for barbers and governesses, Mozart 
for juveniles. On Good Friday, 
Parsifal took precedence over the 
Passion according to St. Matthew. 
All this has now changed. Wagner 
as the dramatic poet and _philos- 
opher is no longer taken very seri- 
ously, while Mozart and Verdi are 
recognized as incomparable masters 
of opera. 

Now comes Mr. Bing with a Ring 
cycle, in fact with two, usually the 
maximum number in previous sea- 
sons at- the Met. What prompted 
him to present the Ring after a 
pause of six years, and in the face 
of proven coolness to the music 
dramas when occasionally presented 
singly, I do not know, but since he 
is an intelligent and knowledgeable 
man he must have realized that a 





first-class opera house cannot afford 
to ignore the Wagnerian operas al- 
together, whatever may be the cus- 
tomers’ attitude toward them. 


Aw WHAT happened? The eight 
performances were sold cut, and 
another four—a third cycle is being 
added—are rapidly being sold out 
too. Although the performing artists 
are visibly less ponderous in point 
of shape and size, in all other re- 
spects the cycle is presented in the 
old romantic production and with 
the old familiar stage sets. Could 
it be that the critics of Wagner 
were wrong after all and that the 
defenders of the faith are as numer- 
ous as ever? 

The explanation is not hard to 
find. It is, of course, the music. 
We may criticize the silly, drama- 
tized mythology, the unlovable 
maidens, and the ungodly gods; we 
may loathe the man who stole his 
best friend’s wife and corrupted an 
insane king. But we cannot brush 
off the musician. Even the inanities 
on the stage are endurable once the 
overpowering music begins to pour 
out of the pit. The mammoth score 
of the Ring may sag here and there 
—and it does more than once—but 
when Wagner recovers his creative 
powers the torrent carries us along 
with it. 

A thing like the third act of Gétter- 
daimmerung, the finale of the tetral- 
ogy, will never fade. One is simply 
dumfounded at Wagner’s ability to 
sustain the flow of music at a point 
where one would expect that sheer 
exhaustion would claim a victim. 
The overwhelming force of this act, 
which comes after eighteen hours of 
manipulating the same musical mo- 
tives, testifies to an artistic might 
and integrity in a wretched human 
character that is unparalleled in the 
entire history of art. 


As 
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The Voyages 


Of Captain Korzeniowski 


ALBERT J. GUERARD 


HE Sea Dreamer: A Derinitive Buioc- 

RAPHY OF JosepH Conrap, by Gérard 
[sic] Jean-Aubry. Translated by Helen 
Sebba. Doubleday. $4.50. 


It is the current literary orthodoxy 
to disregard the lives of great writers 
as irrelevant, and to attend only to 
the serious unromantic business of 
reading their texts. And it is better 
so. On the whole, this severe new 
orthodoxy is more rewarding than 
the gossipy old one that cared more 
for the inspired man’s breakfast and 
sleeping habits than for his work. 
Such an older academic attitude 
might cherish above all the odd fact, 
for instance, of a Polish ship captain 
(ergo a “simple” man) turned Brit- 
ish novelist. Two generations of 
Joseph Conrad's readers, bemused 
by the initial oddity, failed to rec- 
ognize the exceptional complexity of 
his work. And at times they mistook 
certain originalities of style—it is one 
of the great English styles—for a 
foreigner’s clumsiness. The biograph- 
ical facts misdirected attention. 
And yet we must have Conrad’s 
“life.” We cannot disregard it, for 
the simple reason that Conrad was 
one of the most subjective and most 
personal of novelists. And _ the 
“work” was, more than is usual, a 
prolonged effort to justify self and 
come to terms with conflicts and 
fears by dramatizing them. So it is 
well to have some of the material 
facts, and to know that these sym- 
bolic ships and symbolic inward 
journeys had their basis in material 
reality. And it is well (since his was 
the great pioneer effort) to have the 
late Jean-Aubry’s affectionate, hu- 
mane, unpretentious, painstaking 
biographical record in its final form. 
The Sea Dreamer cannot, for 
several reasons, be the “definitive 
biography” that its publishers claim 
it to be. It largely fails to take into 
account what others have written 
and discovered in the last thirty 
years, and it too often uses “auto- 
biographical fiction” as a means of 
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establishing biographical fact. But it 
represents, with the Life and Letters 
of 1927 and the French translation 
of Conrad’s works, a noble dedica- 
tion. Surely G. Jean-Aubry (the “G.” 
stands for nothing, but is accepted 
to stand for “Georges”) deserved 
more care from his American pub- 
lisher of long standing than the at- 
tribution of a nonexistent first 
name: Gérard. The original name 
(since this might as well be cleared 
up) was Jean Aubry. The hyphen 
and the “G.” were assumed to distin- 
guish him from another writer. 


A Hidden Fire Below 


The Sea Dreamer combines much re- 
search and much love, and permits 
us to weigh the strange life against 
the tormented work. It has the vir- 
tue of being unimaginative. For 
the ways of symbolic action, the ways 
in which an introspective yet evasive 
novelist may “use” his own life, are 
devious and obscure. The most di- 
rectly autobiographical fictions of 
Conrad are by no means his best. 
The long story Youth is a feat of 
memory and fine nostalgic rendering 
of a voyage on the absurdly ill-fated 
Palestine in 1881, 1882, and 1883. 
Yet Youth, compared with say The 
Secret Sharer, is a very slight work. 
In The Arrow of Gold Conrad again 
followed experience very closely; 
tried to dramatize, more than forty 
years after the event, his youthful 
Marseilles romance—the gunrunning 
for the Carl’i:s, the affair with the 
mysterious Rita de Laostola who at- 
tracted even Don Carlos’s attention, 
the duel in which he was wounded. 
Certain names are taken directly 
from life; and in fact this late novel 
has the curious disorder and even 
the flatness and often the irrelevance 
of literal conversational recall. 

The great Heart of Darkness, to 
be sure, follows fairly closely the 
facts of Conrad's terrible journey up 
the Congo in 1890. But it is also evi- 
dent that Conrad gives us much 


more than a Congo diary. (Jean- 
Aubry edited such a diary long ago.) 
A Georges-Antoine Klein did in fact 
die on board the Roi des Belges on 
which Conrad served. But the Kurtz 
of the symbolic novelette is rather 
the goal of a long introspective jour- 
ney and perilous descent into the 
preconscious mind. Marlow and 
Kurtz are in a way facets of the same 
temperament, and Heart of Dark- 
ness dramatizes a testing confronta- 
tion of a primitive, outlaw self. The 
facts of a journey made in 1890 
(which Conrad said transformed 
him from a mere animal) are the 
materials for, in 1898, one of the 
great exploratory dreams and great 
pessimistic meditations in literature. 


apo is the mode and method of 

Conrad’s great subjective short 
novels, perhaps the first works of 
their kind in English fiction: to 
make minutely rendered physical ex- 
perience symbolic. The Nigger of 
the Narcissus is based on an actual 
voyage Conrad made in 1884. It is a 
tribute to this particular ship (whose 
solid details of size and workman- 
ship are recorded in Lloyd’s Regis- 
ter) and a tribute to the men who 
sailed on such ships. It does success- 
fully seize a “passing phase of life 
from the remorseless rush of time.” 
But it is also as symbolic as the Book 
of Jonah and The Ancient Mariner, 
both of which it distinctly recalls. 

The curious story A Smile of 
Fortune is of a seaman landlocked 
and corrupted by the land. It is a 
very special case. The story would 
appear to be about voyeuristic at- 
traction to a slovenly young girl. 
The narrator-captain experiences. on 
suddenly being accepted, a sudden 
lonely collapse of desire. But The 
Sea Dreamer—in one of its few im 
portant additions to the earlier work 
—offers some eviclence that Conrad 
asked for the hand of a Mile. Eu- 
génie, only to learn that she was 
already enzaved. The evidence of- 
fered by Avbry (as usual tantaliz- 
ingly precise in the bibliography, 
extremely vague in the text) suggests 
that she was by no means the slov- 
enly creature Conrad’s story presents. 


Master of the Q’a7o 


A Smile of Fortune derives, in 
any event. from Conrad's two-month 
stay in Mauritius while captain of 
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the Otago, and marks very nearly 
the end of his connection with that 
ship, the only ocean-going vessel he 
ever commanded. He was its captain 
from January, 1888, to March, 1889. 
But it is the first voyage of the Otago 
that left a great mark on his fiction: 
superficially on Falk, profoundly on 
Tie Secret Sharer and The Shadow- 
Line. The Shadow-Line, much the 
more literal rendering of that be- 
calmed journey with a cholera- and 
dysentery-weakened crew, professes 
to deal with a physical experi- 
ence so trying that it tempts the 
narrator-captain to share his mate’s 
paranoid unreason. And it professes 
to deal, more generally, with the 
passage of the shadow-line between 
youth and maturity. But what it ac- 
tually dramatizes, if unintentionally, 
is the living through and throwing 
off of an immobilizing neurotic de- 
pression. 


Mon Frére, Mon Semblable 


The Shadow-Line (finished in 
1915) is Conrad’s last important 
work of art; The Secret Sharer is 
almost his greatest. The ways of the 
imagination coming to terms with 
memory are more than usually fasci- 
nating in The Secret Sharer. For 
here Conrad combines recollections 
of his first self-testing and severely 
outward-tested voyage (including 
some risky maneuvering off Koh- 
ring) with the story of the killing of 
a rebellious member of the crew on 
the famous Cutty Sark in 1880. The 
kindhearted captain of the Cutty 
Sark let his bucko mate escape to a 
nearby American ship. But four days 
later, presumably in contrition for 
this act of illegal charity, he com- 
mitted suicide. The narrator-captain 
of Conrad’s story seems to combine 
the lawless sympathy of the Cutty 
Sark’s captain and the formal receiv- 
ing role of the American captain. In 
this moral world even to dream of 
rebellion against law and authority 
is suspect. Yet the criminal fugitive 
to be protected or exposed is no less 
than one’s own “double” (Conrad's 
reiterated key word) and outlaw-self. 
The great human conflict is the an- 
cient one between loyalty to the 
individual (i.e. to one’s brother, to 
one’s self, to this outlaw) and loyalty 
to the concepts of order and society. 
This is, I believe, the central subject 
matter of which Jean-Aubry was 
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largely unaware. The Secret Sharer 
is but a smaller and more perfect 
Lord Jim, and it is startling to dis- 
cover that the two actual crimes on 
which these stories were based oc- 
curred in the summer of 1880. 

The great personal conflict of 
Conrad, or at least the great conflict 
in his fiction, was between a very 
strong natural sympathy for the 
dreamer, the rebel, the lawless indi- 
vidualist, and a very strong moral 
and intellectual commitment to so- 
ciety, order, tradition, custom, law. 
For this reason (and because he was 
strong enough to master this situa- 
tion rather than be destroyed by it) 





Teodor Jozef Konrad 
Korzeniowski 


Conrad’s work shows, more than al- 
most any other novelist’s, an in- 
tensifying conflict and interplay of 
sympathy and judgment. 

Less consciously, more obliquely, 
but often no less richly, these pre- 
occupations and conflicts found 
their way into the longer novels. 
Nostromo, whose basis in overt per- 
sonal experience fines down to a few 
days spent in Central and South 
America a quarter of a century 
earlier, is the stunning exception to 
the rule that Conrad could not in- 
vent. But even this dark considered 
indictment of the historical process 
dramatizes very inward matters: the 
continuing fears of neurotic immo- 
bilization, of isolation and skepti- 
cism, of egoism masked as liberal 
generosity and tenderness. 

These were the immediate ways 
in which Conrad “used” his life and 
exploited his personal conflicts: 


either to recall certain experiences 
as faithfully as he could or to gen- 
eralize them by turning outward 
voyages into inward ones of self- 
discovery and spiritual change. 

The saving grace of Conrad’s suab- 
jective fiction, apart from the initial 
one of choosing exciting fables, is 
that there was so very much mind 
to expose or project. Ethically and 
politically, if we are to take certain 
formal statements at their face value, 
Conrad was almost the most con- 
servative of the great English novel- 
ists. His conscious commitments to 
order, sanity, tradition, law, nation- 
alism, even noblesse oblige, were ab- 
solute. Yet no English novelist 
dramatizes more movingly a sym- 
pathy with the rebel and sinning 
individualist. Conrad too, like Mel- 
ville and Dostoevsky, could write in 
nomine diaboli, and could permit 
the devil’s share of unconscious cre- 
ation. Thus, and for all his exiled 
Pole’s hatred of the Russian oppres- 
sor, he developed much creative 
sympathy for Russia and Russians 
in Under Western Eyes. The novel 
effects a major contrast between the 
cleanly, orderly, democratic Swiss 
and the slovenly, anarchic, tyranni- 
cal Russians. But Conrad’s outlaw 
sympathies were such that he ended 
by seeming to propose a contrast 
between complacent, comfortable 
Swiss and tragic, suffering Russians; 
between an area of the saved and 
the abstract and an area of the 
damned and human. 


4 gr are other conflicts than 
these. There is, for instance, a 
psychosexual situation so complex 
that it largely accounts for certain 
gross failures and inhibitions in 
Conrad’s work and partly accounts 
for the very sharp decline of cre- 
ative power in the last five or six 
novels. This matter (which is quite 
beyond Jean-Aubry’s ken) is treated 
exhaustively in a forthcoming book 
by Thomas C. Moser, Joseph Con- 
rad: Achievement and Decline. And 
there is that other dark matter of 
which Jean-Aubry is now more aware 
than in his earlier studies: the unre- 
solved complex of guilt over the 
“quixotic” departure from Poland 
against the advice of friends and 
elders. Was Conrad, then, who be- 
came more British than the British 
and who strongly espoused the idea 
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of nationalism, unpatriotic and un- 
faithful? The hard-earned maritime 
success and the hard-earned literary 
success were also major efforts to 
prove that the man who had made 
the one great jump from Poland, 
then the other great jump from the 
merchant marine into literature, 
could still be faithful to a chosen 
task and to a principle of hard work 
well done. 

The second commitment at least 


Liberty’s 


was a lasting one, though few nov- 
elists have suffered so much the 
agonies of creation. Conrad ended 
in exhaustion, producing very in- 
ferior work. But what earlier Eng- 
lish novelist can compete with his 
seven fat years from 1897 to 1904— 
the years in which he wrote (to 
name only the major items) The 
Nigger of the Narcissus, Tales of 
Unrest, Heart of Darkness, Youth, 
Lord Jim, Typhoon, Nostromo? «» 


Counsellor-at-Law 


R. F. TANNENBAUM 


T= LION AND THE THRONE: THe Lire 

AND Times or Sir Epwarp Coxe, by 
Catherine Drinker Bowen. A tlantic-Little, 
Brown. $6. 


Hume says that the word “liberty” 
gained currency in England only in 
the seventeenth century. Before that 
the English spoke of their “liber- 
ties,” the rights due to different per- 
sons or localities by custom or status, 
such as the Bishop of Durham's 
“sovereign” rights in his diocese, or 
a market clerk’s right to collect fees. 
The great fascination of the history 
of seventeenth-century England lies 
in the growth of modern liberty, a 
general liberty shared by all citi- 
zens, out of medieval liberties—the 
fragmented, feudal liberties of spe- 
cial privilege. It was a slow, erratic, 
sometimes violent change that was 
hardly understood by the men who 
made it. They thought they were 
only asserting their traditional lib- 
erties against the king's power, but 
in the process they were forced to 
define and redefine their liberties 
until, by the end of the century, they 
had created the new liberty out of 
their misunderstanding of the old. 

The result was that English lib- 
erty was placed squarely on the solid 
foundation of traditional law and 
constitutional practice. This was 
true for Englishmen everywhere. In 
the next century, America was able 
to carry into national independence 
a living tradition of legal liberty. If 
the forging of modern liberty had 
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taken place in another way, in some 
other country or in a later century, 
America might have turned out to 
be quite a different place. 

In a series of great legal biog- 
raphies, Catherine Drinker Bowen 
has followed the trail of liberty 
backwards to this English source: 
Justice Holmes, Sam Adams, and 
now the life and times of Sir Ed- 
ward Coke. Both the man and his 
times are drawn in a wealth of fas- 
cinating detail. 


A Lion Out of Line 


Coke (pronounced, to the delight of 
the punsters of his generation, 
“Cook”) was a rough, terrible-tem- 
pered, narrow and prejudiced man, 
who in the course of his seventy-two 
years (1552-1634) became one of the 
foremost champions of liberty in 
history. As Attorney General to Eliz- 
abeth I and James I, Coke was a 
ruthless, almost rabid inquisitor of 
the enemies, real or fancied, of the 
Crown: the Earl of Essex, the 
Jesuits, Sir Walter Raleigh, the Gun- 
powder Plotters. 

Called to be Lord Chief Justice 
of Common Pleas by James I, he 
applied the same energy and the 
same arrogance to the defense of 
English common law against the 
royal prerogative. (The prerogative 
was, roughly, what we would call 
the executive power—ill-defined, 
formless, tending always to expand, 
and, at that time, considered to be 


above the limitations of the law.) 
For Coke, the best defense was of- 
fense; in case after case, he reached 
into his grab bag of precedents, 
quoting, misquoting, or simply mak- 
ing up ancient decisions that would 
support the liberties of the subject 
against the prerogative power. 

This was not normal behavior for 
a royal judge; Sir Francis Bacon, 
Coke’s great rival, had written that 
“The twelve judges of the realm are 
as the twelve lions under Solomon's 
Throne. They must be lions, but 
yet lions under the throne, being 
circumspect that they do not check 
or oppose any points of sovereignty.” 
But Coke never knew his place; he 
told King James to his face that 
“The King is under God and the 
law.” (Characteristically, he was 
quoting a thirteenth-century Jus- 
ticiar, Henry de Bracton—in the 
original bad Latin.) 

All this Coke did, not from any 
love for the people, but out of the 
consuming passion of his life, a love 
for the English common law in all 
its ancient intricacies and anomalies. 
To preserve this heritage he wrote 
a four-part Institutes; to preserve 
the decisions of his own time he 
wrote thirteen Reports. These were 
the Founding Fathers’ schoolbooks; 
and in them they found strange 
things. Coke reports his own deci- 
sion in Bonham’s Case of 1610 
(where, with his usual partiality, he 
gave judgment in favor of a fellow 
Cambridge man against the London 
medical college); in an aside, Coke 
declared that “when an Act of Parlia- 
ment is against common right and 
reason the common law will 
control it and adjudge such Act to 
be void.” In terms of English con- 
stitutional law, then and now, this 
is nonsense if taken at face value; 
yet that is how American colonial 
and revolutionary judges took it, and 
that is how the Constitutional Con- 
vention took it. By misreading the 
law, Coke became the father of 
judicial review. 

James I was the author of two 
treatises and numerous epigrams on 
the divine right of kings; Coke was 
consequently kicked upstairs to an- 
other court, then dismissed. In 1621 
Coke was elected to the House of 
Commons, where he began to edify 
his fellow Members with historic 
precedents for their privileges and 
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powers. He became the leader of the 
Parliamentary opposition to the 
Crown, helping to impeach his old 
enemy Bacon and composing the 
Declarations, Remonstrances, and 
Petitions with which Parliament 
wied to win recognition of its rights 
from the King. In 1628 he led Par- 
liament to a great victory when 
Charles I, by accepting Coke’s Peti- 
tion of Right, bound himself to act 
within the limits of the law on a 
whole catalogue of subjects. (Charles 
interpreted his promise as freely as 
Coke had interpreted his precedents; 
seven years alter Coke’s death, Par- 
liament felt forced to make war on 
the King.) 


AS PROSECUTOR, Coke had dealt 
savagely with suspects; as a 
judge, he had dealt summarily with 
the law. His books are almost un- 
readable now—a queer hodgepodge 
of dog Latin, bastard French, stately 
English, and mad logic. Yet he was 
a great man; he had more character 
and courage than he knew what to 
do with, and he rammed his harsh 
principles down the throats of kings. 
And if he was savage, partial, and 
pedantic, so was his age. 

It is the great merit of Mrs. 
Bowen’s biography that it re-creates, 
as never before, the character of this 
man and of the period of which he 
was an ornament. Hers is the first 
good life of Coke in more than a 
hundred years. It is based on tire- 
less research. It is not, however, his- 
torically definitive; it does little to 
clear up the tangle of legal and con- 
stitutional puzzles raised by Coke’s 
work, and people like Bacon, whom 
Coke—and Mrs. Bowen—did not 
like, get the back of her hand. 

Also, there are 564 pages, some 
of which are slow going. But the 
evocation of the atmosphere of 
Coke’s London, at once charming 
and ghastly, is perfect; the descrip- 
tions of what it meant to live under 
the will of a great Renaissance 
prince (despotism tempered by tra- 
dition) are first-class; and the nar- 
ratives of the treason trials and 
Parliamentary battles in which Coke 
figured are magnificently dramatic. 

Mrs. Bowen didn’t intend to write 
an authoritative monograph. She 
has written, instead, a full-bodied 
and genuinely fascinating story of 
liberty’s counsellor-at-law. 
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How To Become 


An International Swindler 


JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 


T= INCREDIBLE IVAR Kreucer, by Allen 
Churchill. Rinehart. $3.95. 
Twenty-five years ago this January 
Ivar Kreuger was on a visit to New 
York. He was then the most dra- 
matic financial figure in the entire 
world, almost equally at home in 
New York, Stockholm, Paris, and 
London. His match companies and 
monopolies did business on five con- 
tinents. He had recently made a 
series of loans to European and 
South American governments that 
would have been impressive to a 
Rothschild or Jakob Fugger the 
Rich. He was on intimate terms 
with the great; before returning to 
Europe he would be called to give 
his views on the world situation to 
President Hoover, who _ respected 
him greatly. The Saturday Evening 
Post had just sent to press a highly 
featured interview with him. By 
some estimates, in the preceding ten 
or fifteen years he had floated loans, 
almost literally on his name alone, 
totaling nearly a billion and a half 
dollars. 

Yet at the time of this visit Krue- 
ger was in deep trouble. For the first 
time in his career, auditors were 
looking at his books. This was unset- 
tling: In his personal accounts and 
in those of Kreuger & Toll (the lat- 
ter his principal instrument for sep- 





arating investors from their money) 
he was short not just by a little bit 
but by some hundreds of millions of 
dollars the biggest swindling score 
in history. 

In addition, Kreuger needed 
about $4 million immediately to 
meet maturing bank loans in the 
United States and a considerable 
amount more to cover interest on his 
vast loans from the Swedish banks. 
He didn’t have the money, and re- 
ceivership would mean that a lot 
more auditors would soon be at 
work on his highly impressionistic 
accounting system. 

His last hope had been to sell the 
Ericsson Telephone Company, which 
he had acquired some time earlier, 
to International Telephone & Tele- 
graph. But that deal had fallen 
through. He contemplated suicide 
and even mailed some suicide notes. 
Then he thought better of it, visited 
the White House, and went back to 
Paris. There on March 12, with un- 
answerable questions only hours 
away, he did shoot himself. 


A Word for Footnotes 


The relevance of these matters 
is partly to our effulgent times 
and partly that they have become 
the subject of this new book, which 
tells the story of Kreuger with re- 
straint and, on the whole, with 
competence. The author might have 
been wiser to spend less time psycho- 
analyzing Kreuger and more in re- 
searching the details of his business 
operations. No sources are given, 
and the time has come when we 
must incite readers to violence 
against all authors—certainly all his- 
torians—who do not provide a de- 
cent minimum of footnotes. (A 
place should also be made in the 
quicklime for the carcasses of pub- 
lishers who think that footnotes 
hurt sales.) I have a feeling that 
some of the author's figures look 
large even for the spacious opera- 
tions of Kreuger, but in the absence 
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of sources there is nothing one can 
do but register doubt. 


Les CAN a young man beginning 
a career in swindling learn from 
this interesting book? One or two of 
the lessons are so obvious as to be al- 
most trite. First, it is a business where 
there are great economies of scale. If 
Kreuger had been a small-time thief 
he would have been caught years 
before. But the magnificent scale of 
his operations won him substantial 
immunity from examination. It is 
true, of course, that a swindler has 
to be small and vulnerable before he 
becomes big and safe. There are two 
schools of thought as to how Kreu- 
ger negotiated this difficult stage: 
Some think he was exceptionally 
clever; others go so far as to contend 
that he was honest. 

A second lesson, also lacking in 
novelty, is that the aspiring swindler 
must beware of auditors. For a long 
time, to be sure, they were no threat 
to Kreuger. They were his boys or 
else they took his word that the as- 
sets shown on his cleverly contrived 
books were extant—and this trusting 
faith was displayed, to its everlasting 
sorrow, by so reputable a house as 
the great New York firm of Ernst & 
Ernst. But in the end the auditors 
were Kreuger’s nemesis. They asked 
the questions for which there were 
no answers. 

If the auditors were inimical, the 
dynamic young swindler can take 
comfort from the fact that the press 
and the public authorities were not. 
So far as the record shows, Mussolini 
was the only public official who sus- 
pected Kreuger’s integrity and in- 
tentions. No doubt he was peculiarly 
qualified for detecting an impostor. 
However, the young careerist will 
want to consider what new dimen- 
sions of risk the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, an agency that 
might well regard Kreuger as one of 
its founding fathers, has added in 
the last quarter of a century. 


= rAINLY Kreuger had nothing to 
fear from the newspapers. By the 
time of his last trip to New York he 
had been faking books, forging 
papers, and filching assets for sev- 
eral years. As Mr. Churchill makes 
clear, some hundreds of people had 
in one way or another been involved 
in this larceny. Some had been per- 
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turbed and some had had to be 
bought up. Kreuger had also been 
plunging heavily on the stock 
market, possibly in a last effort to 
retrieve his position. On occasion, 
Mr. Churchill contends, he had a 
tendency to become notably drunk 
and talkative. There were many 
women. By 1932 quite a number of 
big operators had bit the dust and 
suspicion was normal. After the fail- 
ure of the Ericsson negotiations 
Kreuger, apparently, had a minor 
breakdown that was duly observed 
by business associates. 

Yet no one caught on. If Kreuger 
had been a public official, there 
would have been rumors and some- 
one would have smelled a story. His 
would have been the short and sim- 
ple annals of an Orville Hodge. 


Perish the Thought! 


Part of the difference lies in the 
liquidity of financial institutions. 
Kreuger’s colleagues, including the 
eminently respectable house of Lee, 
Higginson & Company, which did 
his American underwriting. simply 





couldn’t allow themselves to believe 
there was anything wrong. Disaster 
for Kreuger meant disaster for them. 
To think Kreuger was in trouble 
might be to voice the thought or to 
act on it; speech or action based on 
such a premise could turn an even- 
tual disaster into an immediate one. 
Better by far to suppress the thoughit 
entirely. 

The newspapers helped. Neither 
the press in general nor the finan- 
cial press in particular set much 
store by the unmasking of a private 
crook. Even a rumor that something 
was wrong probably wouldn’t have 
set the reporters after Kreuger. If 
a ship-news man had pressed Kreu- 
ger on his arrival with some ques- 
tions about his solvency or his rea- 
sons for selling Ericsson, he would 
have been thought eccentric or radi- 
cal. Kreuger was a man to be 
praised; why be disagreeable and 
disturbing? And consider the effect 
of such questions on the stock of 
Kreuger & Toll and on those who 
owned it. 

There were other factors. The in- 
stinct of every community, including 
the financial community, is to pro- 
tect its own. In principle everyone 
agrees that crooks should be ex: 
posed; in practice it would be nicer 
if the exposers would go away. After 
all, don’t they reveal their low mo- 
tive, which is to discredit men and 
institutions of repute, by the very 
glee with which they go about un- 
masking their villains? 


S° AT LEAST, it was a quarter of a 
century ago. And I hazard the 
guess that the ambitious young 
swindler, if he is safely by his criti- 
cal early years, can still count on a 
similar immunity. Walter Bagehot 
once suggested that no boom ever 
came to an end without revealing 
the “speculations” of houses of hith- 
erto impeccable reputation. If so 
there is now, somewhere in the fi- 
nancial purlieus, a man with a 
growing reputation as a financial 
operator and entrepreneur and a 
terrible shortage in his accounts. 
The auditors may get him but the 
newspapers won’t. Nor will anyone 
turn him in. 

The sad fact is that no one much 
applauds the man who goes after the 
big swindler—at any rate before he 
has been found out. 
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The Evolution 
Of Eve 


MARYA MANNES 


HE AMERICAN WOMAN: AN HiIsTorIcaL 

Stupy, by Eric John Dingwall. Rine- 
hart. $4.50. 

Tue 3 Faces or Eve, by Corbett H. Thig- 
pen, M.D., and Hervey M. Cleckley, M.D. 
McGraw-Hill. $4.50. 

I am heartily sick of The American 
Woman. So too, I believe, are several 
million of us who are confronted 
daily, monthly, and yearly with 
articles, commentaries, discussions, 
analyses, and books which tell us, 
with varying degrees of heat and ac- 
curacy, either how monstrous we are 
in our permanent equations of ag- 
gression-frustration and dominance- 
inadequacy or how wonderful we 
are in our multiple capacities. 

I don’t know which are the more 
depressing: the indictments or the 
picture essays in women’s magazines 
which take us through the day of a 
young suburban housewife who 
manages, on twelve hours and little 
money, to mother four children, sus- 
tain the PTA, sing in the choir, 
drive the car, do needlepoint chair 
seats, cook “imaginative” meals, 
and, looking like Susan Strasberg, 
greet her returning husband with a 
dry Martini and shining eyes. 

There is just too much written 
about us; and when Life devotes a 
whole issue to what it thinks we are, 
the results are catastrophic. I don’t 
see how our men, pulverized as they 
are, can bear the sight of us any more. 


Dr. Dingwall’s Diagnosis 


This explosion is prompted by a re- 
cent addition to this apparently ir- 
resistible study by a British “sexual 
anthropologist” (that’s what the 
jacket says) named Dingwall, who 
has gone to great trouble to conclude 
that we are somewhere between the 
tuft-eared Tasmanian bloodsucker 
and a Dartmouth Ice Queen. 

His research, impressive in range 
and volume, is wisely rooted in 
American sources; we are con- 
demned, so to speak, out of our own 
mouths. And he shows, from the 
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days of the Puritans up to the end 
of the Second World War, just how 
it is that we have become sex-mad, 
dominating, and frustrated creatures 
who have weakened our men and 
our society to what seems an irrep- 
arable degree. 

There are many  unarguable 
points in Dr. Dingwall’s thesis. 
There is an imbalance in the rela- 
tionship between the two sexes in 
America; both of them are frus- 
trated; a lot of us women are loud, 
hard, and spoiled; Mom is a mon- 
strous figure; and American men 
are adolescent. Sad as it may be, this 
is not news. Sociologists can find 
here ample documentation for their 
gloomiest views; men, after reading 
the book, can marry foreign women 
with clear consciences; and Ameri- 
can women can react in either of 
two ways: pretend they are excep- 
tions or shoot themselves. 

I would advise the first, for the 
weakness in Dr. Dingwall’s book lies 
partly in its solemnity (every little 
particle of “evidence,” whether it be 
found in the comments of a hack 
writer or in a pseudo-humorous car- 
toon, is taken at face value), and 
partly in the frequency of highly 
questionable generalities. When Dr. 
Dingwall says “Childbirth in the 
United States is often regarded 
among the upper classes as a major 
operation or worse; and this idea is 
encouraged in numerous articles de- 
voted to this subject,” he is simply 
talking through his hat. He is also 
talking in past terms, for Dr. Ding- 
wall appears to have spent his long- 
est period of sojourn in the United 
States during the 1920's, and very 
little of his research includes the 
last decade. I may also venture to 
suspect that the doctor's firsthand 
experience with us is slight: the re- 
sult, no doubt, of initial shock. 


I INCLUDE The 3 Faces of Eve in 
this review for what may seem 


a peculiar reason. For this is not an- 
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other study of The American Wom- 
an. It is a case history, written with 
painstaking adherence to truth and 
no sensationalism whatsoever, of a 
young American wife whose body 
was inhabited by three separate and 
diverse personalities. I bring it into 
this context not so much because of 
its intrinsic fascination as because 
I have a hunch that in the long run 
it may help to explain us (The 
American Woman) more clearly 
than a dozen Dingwalls, in spite of 
the fact that an “Eve White” may 
happen only once in a generation 
and that extreme clinical phenomena 
do not often serve to illuminate 
common behavior. 

Reduced to the simplest terms 
(and if the book has any literary 
fault it is that the doctors belabor 
and overwrite their descriptions of 
the three Eves), the three personal- 
ities invading the body of this one 
woman were: the “original” patient 
seeking help, a Mrs. Eve White, shy, 
reticent, colorless, impeccably kind 
and decent, wholly conventional; 
Eve Black, skittish, extrovert, irre- 
sponsible, mischievous, a frivolous, 
superficial, but endearing playgirl; 
and Jane, a much more mature, 
contained, and powerful Eve White. 
Each had entirely separate manner- 
isms in speech, walk, and general 
appearance; each considered herself 
a separate entity somehow “related” 
to Eve White. 

Psychologists and __ psychiatrists 
will of course draw their own con- 
clusions as to the implications of this 
remarkable case. Lay readers sharing 
a strong human curiosity in aberra- 
tion will be spellbound by what is 
often a moving and dramatic story 
(what a part the three Eves would 
make for an actress!) . 


Which Entity Has the Toni? 


Sexual anthropologists and all pro- 
fessional hand-wringers about The 
American Woman might kick this 
thought around: The more free 
a society becomes, the more complex 
is the individual, man or woman. 
Eve has always had three faces, two 
of which were rigidly contained. Now 
the lid is off and all entities rise to 
the surface, good and bad. Let men 
call forth—as Drs. Thigpen and 
Cleckley did from Eve—the face that 
suits her most (and stop talking 
about her). 
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A Moment of Passion 
On the Croquet Court 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


NIN, by Vladimir Nabokov. Doubleday. 

$3.50. 
Anyone who has been reading the 
New Yorker during the last few 
years will recall a Professor Pnin, 
pronounced P’neen, and the writer 
who created that pathetic and lov- 
able character, Professor Vladimir 
Nabokov, pronounced as_ spelled 
but, by non-Russians including Poles, 
with the stress almost surely placed 
on the wrong syllable in both words. 
There will also be a tendency to con- 
fuse the two personages or at least 
to grant them the same affection. 
Not because both are Russians who 
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left Russia at the same time—after 
Kerensky’s failure to hold the revo- 
lution within the limits of liberalism 
—and certainly not because both are 
professors, for there the difference 
between the two is striking. 

Poor Pnin never learned to man- 
age English, and although this mis- 
fortune adds greatly to his charm as 
a fictional character, it led to his 
being considered a figure of fun by 
his colleagues in the American col- 
lege where he taught and to his ulti- 
mate dismissal. Fortunate Nabokov 
learned English so well that unless 
something goes wrong as the result 
of Lolita—a novel he has written in 
English and recently published in 
Paris—his pro -ssorial ability will 
surely continue to be appreciated 
anywhere, save perhaps in a young 
ladies’ seminary. Nabokov’s English, 
unlike that of the plodding Pnin, 
is a precision instrument as delicate 
and strong as the structure of those 
bright and lovely butterflies about 
which he speaks so often, a style that 
permits him to convey all the things 
that inarticulate Pnin holds in his 
broken heart. 








They are very different men. One, 
much against his will, is comic; the 
other is deliberately witty. One re- 
turns to his youth in Russia mainly 
through the memory of a series of 
disasters; the other composes what- 
ever disasters he may have suffered 
in pictures of immense serenity (Con- 
clusive Evidence, published in 1951). 
One has only his gentle courage; the 
other great artistry. 


L fe the writer and poor Pnin are 
both trying to tell us the same 
thing: The Grand Dukes are gone 
indeed but that’s not what concerns 
and haunts them about Russia. 
Nabokov in almost all his writing, 
Pnin while endlessly mistranslating 
his beloved Gogol and his adored 
Pushkin into hilarious English, plead 
not for lost pomp and circumstance, 
or for gypsy songs, or for the Rus- 
sian “soul.” What they remember 
and seek to record are vastly simpler 
things: the names of the trees and 
flowers that bordered the path along 
which a boy could walk, the Russian 
people before the First World War 
who were not nobles and not peas- 
ants but professional people—Pnin’s 
father was an _ ophthalmologist, 
Nabokov’s a statesman—-and that 
these old-fashioned gentlefolk more 
often than not meant well. 

A scene in the novel recaptures 
the Russian past and merges it into 
the American present. Pnin has been 
asked to the country by a wealthy 
Russian of his acquaintance. Other 
Russian émigrés are there. In a bath- 
ing suit and wearing rubber over- 
shoes, sensible footwear for walking 
through damp woods, Pnin goes for 
a swim in a pool beneath the trees. 
Happy Pnin, “joining both palms, 
glided into the water, his dignified 
breast stroke sending off ripples on 
either side.” Then after lunch the 
guests play croquet; Pnin wins. Those 
few moments of sunlight and happi- 
ness are the lost Russia and Pnin’s 
youth. 


THE REPORTER 
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